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MODEL NO. 860 


HIGH. TECHNOLOGY e HIGH PERFORMANCE 
MICRO EYE RADAR DETECTION 


MICRO EYE® XKR-V 
B.E.L-TRONICS—The only radar detector 
manufacturer to incorporate a micro- 
processor in a radar detector. That means 
that the XKR-V will give you the most 
accurate X and K Band detection available 
today. State-of-the-art, computer- 
controlled protection guaranteed to give 
you that critical extra-edge on today’s 
roadways. The XKR-V gives you detection 
performance you can depend on whether 
the road is straight, winding or hilly. City or 
‘highway. MICRO EYE® picks up and pro- 
cesses police radar—miles before his radar 
senses you. 


POCKET SIZE PERFECTION 
The micro sized XKR-V fits easily into any 
pocket, purse or briefcase. Only 34” high 
and 31” wide—and weighs just over 5 
ounces! Simply plug it into your cigarette 
lighter plug and let the MICRO EYE® be 
your eye to the road ahead. 


HIGH PERFORMANCE 
The XKR-V’s Time Domain FILTER Mode 
guarantees that you will receive the high 
performance you demand from a radar 
detector. It monitors incoming signals for 
accuracy, discarding signals which are not 
police-originated. Its audio and visual 


warning system lets you drive with more 
confidence than ever before. Separate 
audio alerts let you identify the two types of 
police radar. And the XKR-V’s Visual Sig- 
nal Strength Meter informs you of the dis- 
tance to the signal source. The closer you 
are to police radar, the more LEDs illu- 
minate and the faster they flash. You'll 
never have to second-guess an alert again. 


ORDER TODAY BY MAIL 
OR PHONE! 

The most technologically advanced radar 
warning system can be yours simply by 
calling the toll-free number below. It’s easy. 
And if you don’t agree that the MICRO 
EYE” XKR-V is the best radar detection 
system on the market, we will refund your 
money (Mail order only. Must be returned 
within 30 days from date of purchase.). 
Call us today. No matter what type of 
detector you are looking for, you can be 
sure that B.E.L-TRONICS has the system 
you need. Competitively priced detectors 
ranging from remote to dash/visor to rear 
view mirror. MICRO EYE? has it all! 


BEE 


MICRO EYE XKR-V $199.95 
(N.Y. residents add applicable sales tax. 

Prices are higher in Canada) 

EXPRESS DELIVERY: Please add $10. 


ONE YEAR WARRANTY: Full one year 
warranty on parts and labor. 

By Phone: Please have Visa, Master- 
Card or American Express ready. 

Call Toll Free 1-800-341-1401 
In New York 1-800-845-4525 
In Canada 1-800-268-3994 
By Mail: Send a check, money order or 
number and expiration date of Visa, 
MasterCard or American Express to: 
B.E.L-TRONICS Limited 

INUS 

255 Delaware Ave., Buffalo NY 14202 

IN CANADA 

2422 Dunwin Dr., 

Mississauga, Ont. L5L 1J9 

IN EUROPE 

Eurofret Strasbourg, Calais 11 

16 Rue de Calais 

Zone Sud de Port de Strasbourg 

67100 - Strasbourg FRANCE 

88-793883 


B.E.L-TRONICS Limited 


The radar detector innovators 


George M. Steinbrenner 
Principal Owner 


Gene McHale Clyde King Woody Woodward 
President Vice President Vice President 
and General Manager Baseball Administration 


INTRODUCING LANCER ES 

BY DODGE. UNDER THE HOOD, 

AN ELECTRONICALLY 

FUEL-INJECTED ENGINE 

WITH AVAILABLE TURBO- 

CHARGING. ON THE ROAD, 
PERFORMANCE RUBBER. 

IN BACK, WHERE THERE’S 
NORMALLY A TRUNK, AN 

INGENIOUS FIFTH DOOR. 

DODGE LANCER. A REMARK- 
ABLE NEW SEDAN BACKED BY 
5/50 PROTECTION, STANDARD. 
BUY OR LEASE* AT YOUR 
DODGE DEALER, WHERE THE 
REVOLUTION CONTINUES. 


*5/50 Protection Plan 5 years/50,000 miles, whichever 
comes first Limited warranty on engine, powertrain, and 
outer body rust-through Excludes fleet and lease 
vehicles Deductible applies. Ask for details 
BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 


AN AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Yankees Directors 


Lester Crown 


Michael D. Friedman Marvin S. Goldklang 
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William Rose, Sr. 


Charlotte Witkind Richard Witkind 


Special Days 
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IVORY SOAP YANKEE CALENDAR WEEKEND >." 
(Saturday & Sunday, April 20th & 21st) . 


Yankees vs. Indians 

All fans will receive a 1985 Yankee Calendar, 
packed with color photos and interesting facts 
and information, compliments of Ivory Soap! 


CITIBANK YANKEE UMBRELLA DAY 

(Sunday, May 5th) Yankees vs. Royals 

An all-new giveaway for all fans, blue and white 
Yankee umbrella, compliments of Citibank! 


BIC YANKEE PEN DAY 

(Thursday, May 16th) Yankees vs. Rangers 

All fans will take home a roller pen, featuring the 
Yankee logo, compliments of Bic! 
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: wor 
French’sBold & Spicy 
'D YANG SS DAY \ 
J Ya €e5.vs. Royals ~ 
din ankees/Royals one o'clock 
ee)cap, compliments 
NUAL OLD'TIMERS’ DA ; 
ay, July.13th) Yankees vs. Rangers 
ain, Yankee Stadium will be the scene for 
Ssic meet ng of familiar and beloved 
‘Alumni! 


\MERICAN ENKA YANKEE TOTE BAG DAY 
(Saturday, August 3rd) Yankees vs. White Sox 
All fans will take home a roomy canvas tote bag, 
perfect for use as a book bag, beach bag or just 
about anything else! It’s yours, compliments of 
American Enka! 


DELLWOOD YANKEE THERMOS DAY 
(Wednesday, August 7th) Yankees vs. Indians 
All fans 14 & under will take home a Yankee 
Thermos, compliments of Dellwood! 


YANKEE BACK PACK DAY 

(Monday, August 19th) Yankees vs. Red Sox 

All fans 14 & under will receive a canvas Yankee 
back pack! 


LABOR DAY SPECTACULAR 

(Monday, September 2nd) Yankees vs. Mariners 
Be on hand for prize and cash giveaways, 
entertainment and fun! It’s a great way to wrap up 
the summer! 


CITIBANK YANKEE SCARF DAY 

(Sunday, September 15th) Yankees vs. Blue Jays 
All fans will take home a Yankee winter scarf, 
compliments of Citibank! 

FAN APPRECIATION DAY . P 
(Saturday, September 28th) Yankees vs. Orioles 


- The-Yanks salute the best fans in the land. All 


fans on hand will receive a special Yankee gift! 
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It dramatically broadens FM reception. 
And completely eliminates tape noise. 
The Supreme Elite car audio system. 


Only from Panasonic. 


This car audio system automatically helps pre- 
vent fading of weak FM stations. Stops inter- 
ference from unwanted stations. And even 
goes beyond reducing tape noise. To totally 
eliminating it. 


Ordinary car stereos can take you just so far before they 


let the FM signal fade. But Panasonic Supreme Elite gives 
you Hypertuner. So your music comes in longer and 
stronger than with ordinary car stereo. 


cuitry. To further enhance = nterfee area ace, 


Panasonic goes on to give you FM Optimizer cir — 


traffic. There’s even electronic tuning with automatic 
seek/scan. To automatically lock in stations. 


High performance on the highway. 


For your tapes, Panasonic gives you Dolby* and dbx.’ To 
not only reduce tape noise, but eliminate it. Completely. 
The cassette deck section also gives you auto- 
reverse and locking fast-forward/rewind. So you can 
keep your hands onthe steering wheel. Instead of on 
the dashboard. 
So why buy an ordinary car stereo ‘system?. When 
car Loe a whahasonic that broadens FM reception 
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* Dolby is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories. 


For your nearest dealer, please call: 
In New York (718) 361-1100 
In New Jersey (201) 241-9222 
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®dbx is a registered trademark of dbx, Inc. 
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just slightly ahead of our time. 
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BOB MEUSEL® BABE RUTH ® WILCY MOORE®GEORGE PIPGRAS®EARLE COMBS®DON MILLER® WAITE HOYT® TONY LAZZERI® MARK KOENIG® URBAN SHOCKER ®CEDRIC DURST 


The First Four Dynasties of 
the New York Yankee 


T he Yankees can trace their roots 


to John McGraw who deserted 

Baltimore for the New York 
Giants in 1902 and took the Orioles 
best players with him, forcing the 
American League to move the Balti- 
more franchise to New York. Jack 
Chesbro, Wee Willie Keeler, Hal Chase, 
Kid Elberfeld and other early-day stars 
made the fledgling New York team, 
then the Highlanders, colorful but 
only intermittently competitive. That 
is, until the manager of their cross- 
town rivals again acted to change the 
course of baseball history and set the 
stage for the first four dynasties of the 
New York Yankees. 


(Center) Babe Ruth. (Clockwise from Top, R) 

Lou Gehrig, Jacob Ruppert, Joe McCarthy and 

Joe DiMaggio; Mickey Mantle; Casey Stengel; 
Mickey Mantle and Roger Maris; Thurman 
Munson, Reggie Jackson and Roy White; Joe 
DiMaggio and Lou Gehrig; Yankee Stadium 

with the Polo Grounds in the distance. 9 
B.RICKEY @B.PIERCY ®J.LUCEY ® C.MEARA ® R.HARTZELL 


Babe Ruth 1919 
Home Runs 29° 
RBI 112* 
Slugging Avg. .657* 
Total Bases 284* 


* League-leading (final year with Red Sox) 


1921 

59? 
WA tag 
.846* 
457° 


(first Yankees pennant) 


B.HALE @ R.GUIDRY ® B.MUNCRIEF ® T.STURDIVANT ® E. PHILLIPS ® O.CARROLL @J.CUMBERLAND ® C.FEWSTER ®J.GLENN ®J. BERNHARDT ® M. PEREZ ® W.MIRANDA ®S,LYLE 


hen John McGraw convinced 
W the two well-heeled sportsmen 
who approached him in a vain 
endeavor to buy the New York Giants that 
they ought to acquire his lackluster co- 
tenants of the Polo Grounds, he assumed he 
was doing baseball, the city of New York 
and himself a favor. By 1921, six years after 
Colonel Jacob Ruppert and Captain Tilling- 
hast LHommedieu Huston had purchased 
the New York Yankees from their original 
owners, Frank Farrell and Big Bill Devery, 
for $460,000, a sum astonishingly meager 
even for its time, McGraw had long since 
begun to regret his counsel. The Yankees, 
only a few years earlier so much an esthetic 
and financial embarrassment that McGraw 
rightly felt his own club suffered by associa- 
tion, had replaced the Giants as the leading 
attraction in the game and succeeded in 
bringing the city its first American League 
pennant. 


Neither McGraw nor anyone else had any 
inkling, however, that this achievement was 
just the cornerstone in what would become 
the most fertile and enduring dynasty in the 
history of professional sports. For the 
Yankees rise to the top had actually taken 
longer than the two new owners expected 
and left them at loggerheads as to where the 
fault lay. Ruppert, the bachelor scion of a 
local brewery owner, believed that success 
would come from fielding the best team 
available regardless of the price. One of his 
first acts upon taking over the club in 1915 
was to buy pitcher Bob Shawkey from the 
financially troubled Philadelphia Athletics 
for $85,000, nearly a fifth of what he and 
Huston had paid for the entire Yankees fran- 
chise. But that transaction was only a minor 
prelude to his coup in the last days of the 
decade when he learned that Red Sox 
owner Harry Frazee, desperate for cash to 
indulge his first love, producing Broadway 


FIRST DYNASTY: 
1921-1935 


(Left) Miller Huggins and Jake Ruppert. 
(Below) Bob Shawkey, the first of Ruppert and 
Huston’s prize acquisitions; Shawkey later 
became Huggins’ successor as Yankees 
manager. 


plays such as “‘No, No, Nanette,’ could be in- 
duced to part with his star pitcher-outfield- 
er who had just broken all existing records 
by slamming 29 home runs. It seems incred- 
ible that Babe Ruth could have been snared 
for a mere $125,000, and in some ways even 


B.HOGUE ® J.CULLEN @ H. BAUER @ E.RODRIGUEZ ® M.GAZELLA ® R. WHITE ®@ D. SAVAGE @ R.ANDERSON ® M.PAGLIARULO ® D.MADISON ® C.HAWKS ® S. KRALY ® R.ERICKSON 


1921 World Series, Game 1 (Oct. 5 at Polo Grounds): 
Yankees First Post-Season Appearance 
Yankees 100 011 000 _ 
Giants 000 000 000 _— 
Winning Pitcher: MAYS Losing Pitcher: DOUGLAS 
Home Runs: None Attendance: 30,202 


(Left) Babe Ruth. His nine shutouts and J] 
1.75 ERA with the 1916 Boston Red Sox 

led all A.L. pitchers, A year later Ruth 

led the league with 35 complete games. 
(Below) Miller Huggins as the Cardinals 
crack second baseman and lead-off hit- 

ter. Four times in his career Huggins led 

the league in walks. 


more incredible that one of the stipulations 
of the deal required Ruppert and Huston to 
put up a $350,000 loan against a mortgage 
on Fenway Park, making them in effect the 
owners of a rival team’s home ground. The 
mores of Ruppert’s time allowed his 
maneuvers to go unchallenged and earned 
him accolades moreover for his entrepre- 
neurial daring. 

Til Huston, a civil engineer who had 
made his fortune in Cuba after the Spanish- 
American War, was more inclined to build 
a winning team in the traditional fashion, 
largely by stocking it with players who'd 
had a taste of life at the top and putting 
them under the guidance of a manager with 
proven credentials. Accordingly he had no 
quarrel with Ruppert’s acquisition of 
Shawkey, Ruth, Home Run Baker and as 
many other stars from the great Athletics 
and Red Sox championship clubs as their 
owners would let be spirited away. Where 
“Huston clashed with Ruppert was in pick- 
ing a leader for their talent-laden team. 
Huston wanted to import Wilbert Robin- 
son, the old Orioles catcher, from Brooklyn 
where he had won the 1916 pennant while 
Ruppert coveted Miller Huggins, who had 
managed the St. Louis Cardinals for five 
years without ever finishing higher than 
third. Ruppert won out, and as a result it 
can only be speculated how the Yankees 
would have fared if the rumpled, rotund 
Robinson, as responsible as any of his 


‘ : DeVormer, Hofmann, Meusel, Roth, Peckinpaugh. (Middle) Ward, Fewster, Pipp, Shawkey, Schang, Ruth, Mays, 
players for the Dodgers zany image in the Hoyt, Hawke. (Front) Mitchell, Bennet (Mascot), Huggins (Mgr.), O'Leary (Coach), Roth (Coach). 


W. HOOD ®J.BUSH ® B.COWAN ® G.BURNS ®@ FE. STANLEY ® M.PETERSON ® B.KARLON ® R.JONES ® C.SPIKES @]. BEATTIE ® R.BLADT @ D.GARCIA ® D.SCHOFIELD ® L.ROSENTHAL 
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1921 Yankees Starting Lineup 


IB W. Pipp RF B. Meusel P C. Mays 

2B A. Ward CF E. Miller P W. Hoyt 
SSR. Peckinpaugh LF B. Ruth P B. Shawkey 
3B CF. Baker CW. Schang 


D. FARRELL ® M. TORREZ ® B.RUTH ® G. NELSON ® L. BERBERET ® K. DAVIS ®J.GABLER ® D.STARR ® B. OLIVER ®@ J. KRAMER ® C.MAY @® R.REUSCHEL ® G. BLANCO ® G. WINDHORN 


‘20s, had been fitted for one of the crisp 
white and blue pinstripe uniforms the new 
owners had introduced. 

What is incontrovertible is that Huggins 
managed the Yankees to six pennants and 
three world championships in twelve 
seasons. Small, wiry, trained in the scratch- 
for-every-base style of play that prevailed in 
the deadball era, Huggins nevertheless 
quickly grasped that the game had taken on 
a new dimension with the advent of Ruth 


_and assembled a lineup of players that 


enabled him to take full advantage of Ruth’s 
prodigious run production. Recognizing 
that rival managers would pitch around 
Ruth unless the Yankees had other sluggers 
to complement him, Huggins packed the 
middle of his batting order with Bob 
Meusel, Wally Pipp and Home Run Baker, all 


(Clockwise from Above) Bullet Joe 
Bush, previously pitched for both 
Red Sox and Athletics pennant- 
winning teams—his 26-7 record 
for the 1922 Yankees was the 
A.L.’s best; Aaron Ward; Wally 
Pipp, replaced by Ruth as the A.L.’s 
leading home run hitter; Carl 
Mays; Wally Schang, perhaps the 
A.L.’s most underrated catcher of 
his era; a rare interior view of 
Highlander Park, the Yankees first 
home ground. 


of whom were either past or future home 
run leaders, 

In addition to these four batsmen, the 
first Yankees pennant-winner had Aaron 
Ward at second base, Roger Peckinpaugh at 


shortstop, Wally Schang doing the bulk of 


the catching and Elmer Miller filling the 
club’s one weak spot, center field. It was a 
formidable team, made awesome when 
Ruth clouted 59 homers and posted an .846 
slugging average, but even with Ruth’s ex- 
ploits the 1921 pennant probably would 
have gone to Cleveland if not for the ex- 
traordinary pitching of Carl Mays. A year 
after his career had nearly ended in tragedy 
when he fatally beaned Indians shortstop 
Ray Chapman, Mays had a 27-9 record, the 
best in either league. Despite his magnifi- 
cent season and lifetime statistics that rank 


him among the top four pitchers of his era, 
Mays in later years could still lament with 
a fair amount of truth, ‘““Nobody, it seems, 
ever remembers anything about me except 
one thing.” 

Huggins never blamed Mays for the Chap- 
man incident, but he did begin to sour on 
his ace when Mays was battered by the 
Giants in the 1921 World Series. This first 
Subway Series, and the last to be played in 
the best five-out-of-nine format, reassured 
McGraw that he had not yet lost the battle 


of New York after his club triumphed in 
eight games. When the Yankees repeated as 
pennant winners in 1922, only to be swept 
by McGraw’s men in four straight that fall, 
Huston vowed, “Miller Huggins has man- 
aged his last game for the Yankees.” 
Instead it developed that Huston had 
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T. MARTINEZ ® K.SEGRIST ® H.SHANKS ®M.THRONEBERRY ® J. BENIQUEZ ® A,CAMPBELL ® N.ETTEN ® R.SCHALK ® G.PIPGRAS @ M. THOMAS ®@ B. VEACH ®@ 5. BRADLEY ® B.COX 


Career Records— The “Big Four”’ of Dynasty I 


W L Pct. 
Carl Mays 208 126 .623 
Herb Pennock 241 162 598 
Waite Hoyt 237 182 566 
Sad Sam Jones 229 217 513 


M.STOTTLEMYRE ® G. WILSON ® F. CHANCE ® G,.SCOTT @ D.BIRD ® R. SHELDON @L.MAZZILLI @ B. TILLMAN ® S, WHITAKER ® R. BARKER ® A, WILSON ® M.MANTLE ® A.MAMAUX 


watched his last game as co-owner, for Ed 
Barrow, serving in his first season as general 
manager, threatened to quit unless Huston 
stopped interfering with the operation of 
the team. The following May, Ruppert 
bought out Huston’s share for $1.5 million, 
and with Huston no longer on hand to carp 
at him, Huggins for the first time felt secure 
enough in his job to begin exerting his 
authority. 

His first and foremost project was Ruth, 
who disdained training rules and abhorred 
the notion of accepting discipline from a 
man he labelled somewhat less than affec- 
tionately “the Runt.’ Ruth’s scraps with 
Huggins and Huggins’ successors in the 
Yankees dugout lasted until the day he left 
the organization. At most a series of uneasy 
truces were struck, the longest occurring in 
1925 when Ruth, in the throes of an 
abysmal slump while recuperating from an 
intestinal abcess that had been exacerbated 
by his consuming an astronomical number 
of hot dogs, was fined $5,000 by Huggins 
and ordered suspended after breaking club 
curfew rules, Ruth responded to the banish- 
ment in his characteristic mild manner. 
“Fined and suspended? I'll see Jake about 
this. You think Jake will let you get away 
with this?” 

Ruth did indeed persuade Ruppert and 
Barrow to hear his case against Huggins. 
The session took place in Ruppert’s uptown 
brewery behind closed doors, and Ruth 
emerged from it subdued for perhaps the 
first time in his life. Precisely what 
transpired in Ruppert’s inner sanctum was 
never made public, but for the rest of Hug- 
gins’ tenure with the team Ruth accorded 
him a measure of grudging admiration, if 
never quite respect. 

With his second reclamation project Hug- 
gins was not as successful. Still disgruntled 
over Mays'’s failure to bring the team a world 
championship, Huggins punished Mays by 
pitching him so seldom in 1923 that other 
American League clubs assumed his arm 
was shot and allowed him to pass through 
waivers unclaimed, Mays was then sold to 
the Reds where he had several more fine 
seasons. His departure had immediate 
repercussions when Sad Sam Jones, who 


(Row 1, L to R) Jake Ruppert in his private 
box; Yankee Stadium under construction. It 
took 284 days to complete in 1923—fifty 
years later the Stadium’s renovation took more 
than twice that long. (Row 2) Inaugural open- 
ing of Yankee Stadium. (Row 3, L to R) Joe 
Dugan, his acquisition from the Red Sox 
enabled Huggins to replace a folding Home 
Run Baker, and gave the Yankees the A.L.’s 
best fielding third baseman; Waite Hoyt; Sad ; ; 
Sam Jones, pitched in 647 games, the third [| ‘yl pists J r 

most in A.L. history at the time of his retire- h, : ‘ \ ADIN} : ij 
ment. (Row 4, L to R) Owner Jake Ruppert @ ho : 5 WORLDS CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES j 

with Lord and Lady Mountbatten; 1923 World = Ser, ‘NEW YORK CITY ; 
Series program cover. [ : peer ee ee 
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J.DESHAIES @ L.GOMEZ ®@ S.SHEA ®].MUMPHREY ® T.ROGERS ® B.CHAPMAN @R. FRANCIS @R.DERRY @® R.MARIS @}. REESE @ T.TILLOTSON @S,CHANDLER ®5.GIBSON ® D.JONES 


1923 World Champion Yankees 


Ww 
Yankees 
Giants 
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L Pet. 
2 .667 
4 355 


“Every major leaguer and his wife should teach their 
children to pray: ‘God bless mommy, God bless daddy, 


and God bless Babe Ruth. '"—Waite Hoyt 


E.KIPP @J.SEWELL ® B.DAYETT ® D. WOMACK ® S. BARBER ® M. FREEMAN ® B.DENT ® B.SHAWKEY ® B.ROSAR ® M.McMILLAN ®@ D. KINGMAN ® D.SHERRILL @ P.BLAIR @ G.PERRY 


ps Si 
(Clockwise from Top, L) 
Everett Scott. Acquired in a 
trade with the Red Sox, he 
replaced Roger Peckinpaugh 
as the Yankees shortstop, and 
set a record for consecutive 
games played (1,307) that 
held until broken by Gehrig; 
Bob Shawkey; Earle Combs, 
whose .325 lifetime average 
is higher than that of any 
Yankees player except for 
Ruth and Gehrig; Babe Ruth’s 
60th home run; Lou Gehrig 
and Babe Ruth in a quiet mo- 
ment; Babe Ruth. 


Tr 


C.CHAMBLISS ® T. WILBORN ® R.PECKINPAUGH ® A.McGAFFIGAN ® K. HUNT ® B.GRIM ® M,MILOSEVICH ® S, ROSER ®M.ARMSTRONG ® C.COURTNEY ® L.GEHRIG ® D.TIDROW 


the Herman Seid Collection 


had sparked the 1923 team with 21 wins, 
slipped the following year, leaving a gap 
that permitted the Senators to squeeze 
through to their first pennant. Jones, Bullet 
Joe Bush, Waite Hoyt and Herb Pennock, 
the heart of the Yankees pitching staff in the 
mid-20s, had all come from the Red Sox in 
trades earlier in the decade, along with 
shortstop Everett Scott and third baseman 
Joe Dugan. The Pennock swap marked an 
end to what, from a Yankees standpoint, 
had been a halcyon five-year interlude dur- 
ing which virtually every Red Sox per- 
former who showed any merit soon found 
himself in pinstripes. Other clubs were 
understandably upset over the Red Sox 
seeming to exist primarily as a Yankees farm 
team, and their protests to the newly ap- 
pointed commissioner, Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, culminated in the imposi- 
tion of several needed restrictions on 
trading. 

Jones went on to win 229 games in a 
career that spanned from 1914 to 1935 and 
exactly paralleled Ruth’s. Traded to the 
Browns at the end of the 1926 season, Jones 
missed out on playing on the great 1927 
Yankees team and the Hall of Fame selection 
that came to Hoyt and Pennock. In 1923, en 
route to pitching the Yankees to their third 
pennant in a row, Jones authored a no-hitter 
against the Athletics, the team’s first in the 
lively ball era. Since scoreboards at that time 
did not keep track of hits and there were no 
radios, only the players themselves and a 
scattering of alert Athletics fans were aware 
of Jones’s gem in the making. Following 
superstition, the Yankees maintained a strict 
code of silence in Jones’s presence, but the 
A’s were not similarly bound. With two out 
in the ninth inning, Philadelphia shortstop 
Chick Galloway shouted out to the mound 
as he stepped to the plate, “I’m gonna break 
it up—I’m gonna bust your balloon, 
Jonesy.” Galloway then dropped a neat bunt 
down the third base line, but Jones calmly 
scooped it up and threw him out. 

A few weeks later, though, Jones lost 
another brilliantly pitched game, this in the 
World Series in front of the largest crowd to 
watch a baseball game anywhere up to that 
time, when Casey Stengel poled a homer 
into the rightfield bleachers for the only run 
of the contest. It was the second time in 
three days that Stengel had beaten the 
Yankees with a late-inning circuit clout. In 
the Series opener Stengel, reduced by age 
and injuries to part-time status, hit a line 
drive between Meusel and centerfielder 
Whitey Witt and then legged around the 
bases for an inside-the-park homer. 

Stengel’s unanticipated heroics notwith- 
standing, Huggins managed on his third try 
to beat the Giants and bring a world cham- 
pionship flag to Yankee Stadium in its very 
first year of existence. Soon to be known as 
the House That Ruth Built, it was the last 


1927 World Champion Yankees: (Back) Gehrig, Pennock, Lazzeri, Moore, 


Ruth, Miller, Meusel, Shawkey, Hoyt, Giard, Paschal, (unknown), Woods (trainer). (Middle) 


Shocker, Dugan, Combs, O'Leary (Coach), Huggins (Mgr.), Fletcher (Coach), Koenig, Reuther, Grabowski, Pipgras. (Front) Wera, Gazella, Collins, Bennet (Mascot), 


Bengough, Morehart, Thomas, Durst. 


major league park financed entirely by 
private funds and was constructed, from the 
moment ground was broken until the final 
seat was installed, in only 284 days. On the 
afternoon its doors opened Bob Shawkey, 
the oldest of the Yankees in point of service, 
was given the honor of pitching the historic 
first game and responded with both a win- 
ning effort and a home run. 

The initial home run in Yankee Stadium 
was struck, as might be expected, by Babe 
Ruth. With his flair for always occupying 
the center of the stage at a big moment, 
Ruth had not only revolutionized the game 
but almost single-handedly raised the pay 
of both major and minor leaguers some 
33% by 1923. As Waite Hoyt, the team’s 
most irreverent analyst, put it: “Every ma- 
jor leaguer and his wife should teach their 
children to pray: ‘God bless mommy, God 
bless daddy, and God bless Babe Ruth.’ ” 

His judgment vindicated now that Hug- 
gins had finally produced a world cham- 
pion, Ruppert waited, albeit impatiently, for 
an encore. An ideal game to the Yankees 
owner was one that his team won about 
12-0; and when told that most spectators 
preferred a slightly more competitive con- 
test, he professed dismay, perhaps 
remembering the afternoon late in the 1921 
season when he had raced from his box seat 
to the Yankees bullpen where he watched 
the last few pitches of an excruciatingly 
close game with his hands covering his eyes 
and his mouth exhorting over and over, 
“Oh, win this game for me. Please win this 
game for me, boys. If you win it, I'll give you 
anything. I'll give you the brewery.” 

The boys never got the brewery, nor even 
a single vat in it, but in his determination 
not to be put in a bind like that again Rup- 
pert had Barrow hire droves of scouts to fer- 
ret out the finest young players in the land. 


By 1925 these “‘bird dogs” had uncovered 
Kentucky’s Earle Combs, Tony Lazzeri from 
the sandlots of San Francisco, and a home- 
grown product from the Columbia Univer- 
sity campus who turned out to be the best 
of them all: Lou Gehrig. Still, it took Hug- 
gins a while to blend these new recruits 
together with the old guard. It took all of a 
year. In 1926 the Yankees returned to the 
top of the American League, and although 
they lost the World Series, they fought the 
Cardinals down to the last out of the 
seventh game. And a remarkable last out it 
was. No, the 1926 Series didn’t end, as 
legend would prefer we believe, when 
Grover Alexander fanned Lazzeri with the 
bases full; that occurred back in the seventh 
inning. The true final tableau has Rogers 
Hornsby putting the tag on Babe Ruth as 
Ruth slides into second base, his potential 
tying run erased of all things in an attempt 
to steal. 

A year later Ruth contrived to steal seven 
bases in the course of the season and Gehrig 
grabbed ten, but who noticed? The 1927 


(Above) Babe Ruth. (Below, L to R) Casey 
Stengel, the Yankees nemesis in the 1923 
World Series—Stengel’s .417 average led all 
Giants hitters; Lou Gehrig. 
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The Murderers Row AB H HR RBI BA SA 


(1927) Ruth 540 192 60° 164 356 772 
Gehrig 584 218 47 175° .373 765 
Meusel 516 174 8 103 .337 510 
Lazzeri 570 176 18 102 .309 482 
Combs 648* 231° 5 64 .356 511 * League-leading 
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Yankees captured the minds of fans and 
sportswriters, and it seemed at casual 
glance the pennant too, with their bats 
alone. Etched indelibly in the game’s lore 
are Ruth's record 60 homers, Gehrig’s 175 
RBIs, and that the Yankees averaged nearly 
a run a game more than anyone else and 
Ruth all by himself outhomered every other 
team in the league. But consider too that 
this Murderers Row bunch had the league’s 
top pitcher in Waite Hoyt, the leading 
reliever in rookie Wilcy Moore, and a staff 
ERA that was the league’s lowest by a good 
three-quarters of a run. 

In retrospect the marvel is that the 1927 
Yankees won only 110 games. Yet deeper 
observation reveals there were weaknesses. 
Shortstop Mark Koenig was an erratic 
fielder; the bench, with the exception of 
outfielder Ben Paschal, was mediocre; and 
after Benny Bengough hurt his arm, the 
catching was barely adequate. Huggins, a 
loser in three of his first four World Series, 
took no chances against the Pirates. For the 
Yankees initial batting practice in Forbes 
Field before the Series opener, he instructed 
Hoyt just to “lay it in there,’ knowing his 
hosts were lurking in the stands to see for 
themselves whether the Bronx Bombers 
could possibly be as good as their press clip- 
pings indicated. Huggins then sent Ruth, 
Gehrig and Meusel up to the plate and 
fought to suppress his glee when, as he'd an- 
ticipated, they smashed consecutive blasts 
into the distant bleachers. Pirates players, 
after watching a few more minutes of this 
lightning display, crept out of their home 
park so intimidated that they were beaten 
in four straight. 

After the Yankees made the Cardinals a 
sweep victim in the 1928 Series, rival 
owners seriously questioned whether Rup- 
pert shouldn't break up the team to restore 
the competitive balance the game needed 
if their clubs were to attract enough spec- 
tators to remain solvent. Huggins knew, 
however, that this sort of anxiety was 
premature as his team had an enemy that 
could cause its own unraveling. In a word, 
complacency. When the Yankees started 
slowly in 1929, he was unruffled for a time; 
but by August, after watching the St. Louis 
Browns shut out his Bombers three days in 
a row, he grew so frustrated that he called 
a team meeting. Asked immediately after- 
wards how it had gone by an anxious Rup- 
pert, Huggins said, ‘“They’re through, Col- 
onel. Start getting ready for next year.’ Hug- 
gins then recounted how he'd tried every 
ploy in his repertoire, but none had made 
the slightest impact. “I couldn’t make them 
m| mad. I couldn't even make them laugh. 
a When I realized that I might as well have 
| been talking to that wall over there, I quit.” 
4 Sadly for Huggins there would be no next 
year. Tormented by his failure to motivate 
the club, exhausted almost beyond human 


(Top) 1931 Yankees 
outfielders: Hoag, 
Combs, Byrd, Ruth, 
Cooke and Dixie 
Walker; Arndt 
Jorgens, played 11 
seasons with the 
Yankees, but ap- 
peared in only 306 
games. (Center, L to 
R) Urban Shocker; 
Wilcy Moore; Ben 
Paschal, he hit .360 
in 1925 as the ail- 
ing Ruth’s replace- 
ment. (Bottom, L to 
R) Ben Chapman; 
1927 infield: 
Gehrig, Lazzeri, 
Koenig, Dugan. 
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Miller James Huggins (Hug, the Mighty Mite) 
Yankees Manager: 1918-1929 

Six Pennants: 1921, 1922, 1923, 1926, 1927, 1928 
Three World Championships: 1923, 1926, 


1927 
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tolerance, he entered a hospital the follow- 
ing month after an ugly red blemish under 
his left eye refused to go away. Five days 
later he was dead at 50 of blood poisoning. 

His successor, mostly by default, was Bob 
Shawkey. Ruppert had first offered the 
manager's job to third base coach Art 
Fletcher, but Fletcher wisely recognized 
that he was not the man to cope with the 
problem that had been the largest con- 
tributor to Huggins’ erosion. Learning of 
Fletcher’s refusal, the problem personified 
decided that he knew the perfect candidate 
to fill the vacancy and imparted his revela- 
tion to Ruppert. “I told him that I knew 
how to handle young pitchers because I'd 
been one myself,’ Babe Ruth would later 
say. ‘And I knew how to handle hitters 


E ® D.ROBERTS ® L.DUROCHER 


(Left) Babe Ruth 
and daughter, 
Dorothy. (Center, L 
to R) Sam Byrd, 
later a professional 
golfer, nicknamed 
“Babe Ruth’s Legs,” 
served as Ruth's 
late-inning replace- 
ment in right field; 
Jack Saltzgaver 
played more games 
at first base be- 
tween 1926 and 
1939 than any 
other Yankees 
player except Lou 
Gehrig—a grand 
total of 18 games. 
(Bottom) Leo 


Durocher, Lou 
Gehrig, Tony 
Lazzeri, Joe Dugan, 
Mike Gazella, Gene 
Robertson and 


because I was one myself. I told him every- 
thing I could think of, but when I'd finished 
he just shook his head, kind of sadly, and 
said, “You can’t manage yourself, Root. How 
do you expect to handle others?’ ” 


HER PAPA IS THE} 
KING OF SWAT. 


Dorothy Ruth, daughter of the | 
4 king, thinks Babe is greater as a 
| father than the fans think he is 
§ as a ball player. 


(Photo Graphir) 


In fairness to Ruth the team’s sudden 
decline could scarcely be ascribed to him. 
“The trouble with this club,’ Waite Hoyt 
said one day after glancing around the 
clubhouse, “‘is there are too may guys on it 
who aren't Yankees.” A few days later Hoyt 
himself was no longer with the Yankees 
after he and Mark Koenig were traded to the 
Tigers, and on opening day in 1931 only 
Ruth, Gehrig, Lazzeri, Combs, Pennock and 
George Pipgras remained from the team 
that had seemed so enduringly invincible a 
scant four years earlier. Recent additions 
were Lefty Gomez, coiner of one of the 
greatest single lines in this century, ‘I'd 
rather be lucky than good”; Red Ruffing, 
filched from the Red Sox for marginally 
skilled outfielder Cedric Durst in a deal that 
made Barrow’s trades a decade earlier seem 
positively charitable; the turbulent Ben 
Chapman who was later swapped to the 
Senators for the truculent Jake Powell; 
falcon-eyed Joe Sewell, so rarely a strikeout 
victim that any pitcher who fanned him was 
instantly immortalized; and most impor- 
tantly, the team’s first quality catcher since 
Wally Schang, and soon to become the 
American League’s premier receiver of the 
first half century, Bill Dickey. 

Shawkey had hopes of being invited back 
to manage this new breed of Yankees until 
he turned up at the team offices on 42nd 
Street to discuss his contract for 1931. He 
later reported, ‘‘I was heading for Barrow's 
office when the door opened and McCarthy 
came walking out. I took one look and got 
out of there. I knew what had happened.” 

Joe McCarthy, never more than a minor 
league infielder, was so thoroughly ground- 
ed in fundamentals and such a deft handler 
of personnel that Barrow began negotia- 
tions to hire him almost the same day the 
Cubs let him go. An adroit psychologist as 
well as a master tactician, McCarthy ordered 


Mark Koenig. 
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1932 World Series, Game 3 (Oct. 2 at Chicago): 

Ruth’s Final Post-Season Home Run 

Yankees 301 020 001 _ a 8 1 
Cubs 102 100 001 _ so 14 
Winning Pitcher: PIPGRAS Losing Pitcher: ROOT 

Home Runs: Ruth 2, Gehrig 2 (Yankees); Cuyler, Hartnett (Cubs) 
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(Top, L to R) Lefty Gomez; 
Red Ruffing, won 231 games 
in a Yankees uniform and 
seven more in World Series 
play; Joe Sewell, struck out 
only three times in 503 at- 
bats for the 1932 Yankees. 
(Center, L to R) Charlie 
Devens, known to his most 
famous teammate by sight, 
but never by name; Jake 
Powell. McCarthy and Bar- 
row were so enamored of his 
rough-and-tumble style of 
play that they traded the 
much more talented Ben 
Chapman for him. 


Babe Ruth's farewell, June 13, 1948. His last appearance in Yankee Stadium came just weeks 
before his death. 


new Yankees uniforms a half size larger and 
had his players square off their caps to make 
them appear even bigger. He also proved 
himself to be a stern disciplinarian while at 
the same time dodging the stormy confron- 
tations with Ruth that had drained Huggins. 
Two autumns after he'd taken over the 
Yankees he had them back in the World 
Series, against the Cubs. When the Yankees 
swept four straight games from the team 
that had misguidedly dismissed him, it gave 
him sweet satisfaction, but his pleasure was 
no greater than Ruth's. 

In the 1932 World Series, Ruth made his 
final post-season home run one of the most 
memorable ever for sheer dramatic impact. 
Whether he actually “called” his shot off 
pitcher Charlie Root or merely gestured 
with his bat in the general direction of the 
Wrigley Field wall to convey his hope of hit- 
ting one out will probably always be moot, 
but his homer unquestionably rocked spec- 
tators into stunned silence and his bow to 
his tormentors in the Cubs dugout when he 
paused at third base administered the 
perfect coup de grace. 

Although he played until 1935, Ruth was 
never again a dominant force in the game. 
His slugging mantle had been wrested from 
him by Gehrig and Jimmie Foxx, and his 
legs no longer allowed him to play a full 
nine innings. But the personality that had 
been so integral a part of the mythic stature 
he possessed was unchanged. To the end 
Ruth resisted learning the names of his 
teammates, taking care of amenities by ad- 
dressing one and all as ‘‘keed.”’ It was the 
trait of aman with a mountainous ego, but 
it didn’t mean Ruth was oblivious to the 
world around him, as sportswriter Fred 
Lieb discovered on a road trip with the 
Yankees in 1933. Pointing to aman about to 
board the train with the team, Ruth asked 
Lieb, ‘Is that guy with us?” Lieb replied, 
“Oh, yes, that’s Devens, the pitcher from 
Harvard,’ and then added when Ruth 
looked blank, ‘‘He’s started several games 
for the Yankees.’ After some seconds Ruth 
nodded and said, “Yeah, I remember now. 
We don’t get him many runs, do we?” 

Ruth departed the Yankees for the Boston 
Braves and the opportunity to manage that 
he so badly wanted but never got, leaving 
Gehrig, Dickey, Lazzeri, Gomez, Combs and 
Ruffing to carry on. But outstanding as they 
were, they weren't enough. The team still 
had a large hole. It would be filled the 
following year and a new dynasty would 
begin. But it would never quite be filled, for 
there could never again be anyone quite like 
Ruth. When he was buried in 1948 after suc- 
cumbing to throat cancer, it was a hot and 
humid day, and as his pallbearers gathered 
for a last look at the body, Joe Dugan 
whispered, “Jeez, I'd give a lot for cold beer 
about now.’ Waite Hoyt, standing behind 
him, confided, “So would the Babe.” 
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' SECOND DYNASTY: 
1936-1950 


(Right) Joe DiMaggio, Lou Gehrig and Bill 
Dickey. (Below) Lou Gehrig. 


e was the first major leaguer in 

this century to hit four homers in 

a game, but his feat got short 
shrift on the sports pages because it came 
on the same day that John McGraw stepped 
down as manager of the Giants. In the 1932 
World Series his .529 batting average was 
overshadowed by Ruth’s homer off Charlie 
Root. His 184 RBIs in 1931 are still an 
American League record, he owns the third 
highest lifetime slugging average and set a 
record that will almost certainly never be 
broken when he scored 125 or more runs 
eight seasons in a row. But if he had not also 
played in 2,130 consecutive games he might 
best be remembered as he himself once 
summed up: “I’m not the headline guy, let’s 
face it. I’m just the guy who followed Babe 
Ruth in the batting order.” 

Lou Gehrig was that way, modest to an 
extreme, painfully shy. On the day his 
consecutive-game streak came to an end, 
Gehrig was still a month short of his 36th 
birthday, at an age where players as well- 
conditioned as he normally had three or 
four more good years left, and it seemed im- 


Consecutive Games Played 


(1200 or mo 
Lou Gehrig 
Everett Scott 
Steve Garvey 


The Italian Triun 
and Lazzeri. 


re games) 
2130 
1307 
1207 


nvirate: DiMaggio, Crosetti 


possibly ironic that the most durable man 
ever to wear a major league uniform should 
fall prey to a rare neuromuscular disease 
that would claim his life barely two years 
after he played his last game. Yet the streak 
itself was full of ironies. It began in a 1925 
game that Gehrig participated in only asa 
pinch-hitter; continued largely because 
regular first baseman Wally Pipp was 
beaned in batting practice by Charlie 
Caldwell (who later earned fame for a streak 
of his own when he coached Princeton and 
Dick Kazmaier to two straight undefeated 
seasons); seemed destined for an early end 
on July 5, 1925, until Fred Merkle fainted 
from the heat in the ninth inning after going 
the whole way at first base; took a small 
detour on September 28, 1930, for Gehrig 
to play left field while Ruth pitched and 
Harry Rice played first base; aroused only 
a modicum of attention until 1933 when 
Gehrig surpassed the then extant record of 
1,307 games held by former Yankees player, 
Everett Scott (whose own streak ended 
when he was replaced by Pee Wee Wanning- 
er, the man Gehrig pinch hit for to start his 
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1936 A.L. First Division Standings 


WwW I. Pct. GB 
NY 102 51 .667 
DET 83 71 539 19.5 
CHI 81 70 -536 20 
WAS 82 71 -536 20 


A.SCHALLOCK ® S.KLINE ®@ M.HILLIS @ E,JOHNSON ® C.LLEWELLYN ® D,GULLETT ® S.BAHNSEN @ 5, HORAN @ T.LEY @ B.MEAC HAM ®)J. LINDELL © B. HUNTER ® D.RAMOS ® B.EVANS 


1936 World Champion Yankees: (Back) Selkirk, Jormgens, Broaca, Powell, Saltzgaver, Pearson, DiMaggio, Glenn, 
Johnson. (Middle) Painter, Rolfe, Seeds, Wicker, Brown, Murphy, Hadley, Gomez, Ruffing. (Front) Dickey, 
Crosetti, Schulte, Fletcher, McCarthy, Combs, Lazzeri, Malone, Gehrig, Sullivan (batboy). 


streak); came within a hair of ending in 
1934 after Gehrig was beaned in a mid- 
season exhibition game; and seemed 
definitely over a month later when he had 
to be carried off the field with a back injury, 
only to see him penciled in the lineup the 
following day at shortstop and then re- 
placed by a pinch-runner after leading off 
the game with a single. 


(Clockwise from Top, L) 
Bump Hadley, a steady 
winner for the Yankees in the 
late '30s; Red Rolfe, prior to 
Nettles, the Yankees finest 
third baseman; Tony Lazzeri; 
Bill Dickey; George Selkirk. 
(Far Right) Lou Gehrig and 
Joe DiMaggio. 
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But with the exception of his illness, the 
greatest irony of all was that only a year 
after Ruth's departure left Gehrig the heir 
apparent to the fame and adulation that 
Ruth had received, Gehrig once again found 
himself second in line for top billing. 

His brief sojourn as the Yankees un- 
contested leader ended on the opening day 
of spring training in 1936 when Tony 


TS 


Lazzeri and Frank Crosetti drove up to the 
team’s winter base in St. Petersburg with a 
fellow San Francisco Italian in the back seat. 
When the door opened and their passenger 
emerged, Red Ruffing eyed him dubiously 
and said, “So you're the great DiMaggio.” 
Other team members reserved judgment, 
too, but not for long. By June the Yankees 
had seized complete command of the pen- 
nant race, and when they romped home a 
record 19!/2 games in front of their closest 
pursuer, it was already clear that Joe DiMag- 
gio’s arrival heralded the beginning of a new 
dynasty. Acquired by Ed Barrow from the 
San Francisco Seals for $25,000 and five 
minor leaguers, DiMaggio proved to be as 
monumental a bargain as Ruth and the final 
ingredient Joe McCarthy needed to weld a 
team that drew instant comparison to the 
1927 Murderers Row bunch. Giants travel- 
ing secretary Eddie Brannick dubbed them 
the Window Breakers, but even that seemed 
inadequate when they exploded for 18 runs 
in the second game of the 1936 World 
Series against his National League pennant 
winners. Four days later the Yankees 
wrapped up their first championship of the 
post-Ruth era with a 13-run outburst, and 
the following autumn only a well pitched 
game by the Giants Carl Hubbell averted a 
Series sweep. 

When McCarthy's men blanked the Cubs 
in the 1938 Series and then the Reds a year 
later, giving them four one-sided champion- 
ships in a row, each following on the heels 
of an uneventful pennant race that had been 
resolved by early September, Marse Joe 
began hearing accusations that he was no 
more than a pushbutton manager. Who 
couldn’t win with the glittering array of 
talent he had at his disposal? An outfield of 
DiMaggio, George Selkirk, Tommy Henrich 
and Charlie Keller. Red Rolfe at third base; 
Joe Gordon up from Newark to replace 
Lazzeri at second; Crosetti at shortstop; and 
the perennial All-Star, Dickey, behind the 
plate. A mound staff led by future Hall of 
Famers Ruffing and Lefty Gomez and an- 
chored by Johnny Murphy, the first to make 


CG BB SO ShO 
NY 87* 567 565 12% 
BOS 52 543 539 4 
CLE 69 602 614 9 
CHI 62 454* 535 5 


*League-leading 
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relief pitching a profession all unto itself. All 
this in 1939 and Lou Gehrig too. Or anyway 
Gehrig until he was forced to give way to 
the admittedly something-less-than-stellar 
Babe Dahlgren. 

McCarthy never defended himself against 
the pushbutton charges. He didn’t have to. 
Close observers of the era were well aware 
that many of his players were household 
names solely because they were Yankees. 
With other teams they would no doubt have 
labored their entire careers in obscurity. 
Ruffing, for one, was a steady loser with the 
Red Sox and didn’t start to win big with the 
Yankees until 1936. Gomez is one of the few 
pitchers in the Hall of Fame who won less 
than 200 games. Selkirk, Henrich and Keller 
were all good, but there were many better 
outfielders in their time who never played 
on a pennant winner, let alone made an All- 
Star squad. Crosetti was a virtuoso in the 
field and an excellent baserunner but so 
anemic a hitter that he was immediately 
displaced when Phil Rizzuto completed his 
minor league apprenticeship. Aside from 
Dickey and DiMaggio, only Gordon and 
Rolfe were among the very best at their 
positions, and of the 1939 Yankees, Gordon 
alone went on to contribute significantly to 
another team after being traded. 

What this could have meant was that Bar- 
row never jettisoned a player until he had 
nothing left, but what it more probably 
showed was the parts of those great Yankees 
teams were so smoothly meshed that they 
could not function nearly as effectively in 
any other context. McCarthy’s handling of 
his pitching staff in 1939 is perhaps the 
clearest illustration of his expertise. The 
mound work was so evenly divided that 


(Clockwise from Above) Lou Gehrig; Joe McCarthy; Monte Pearson, 
whose 19-7 record led the American League in 1936, 
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SV ERA 1939 Pitching Statistics, 


26* 3.31* A.L. First Division 
20 4.56 
13 4.08 
21 4.31 


eight men worked 116 or more innings and 
aninth, Murphy, appeared in 38 games and 
registered 18 saves. Why were so many 
pitchers required? Principally because none 
of them except Ruffing, who won 21 games, 
was particularly outstanding; but each, 
when put in against the right team or in the 
right situation, could be relied on for a few 
effective innings. 

A year later, driving for an unprecedented 
fifth pennant in a row, McCarthy fell short 
when he failed to appreciate in time that he 
needed still another pitcher to juggle. It is 
staggering to realize that if Ernie Bonham 
had been summoned from their Kansas City 
farm team just a few weeks sooner the 
Yankees would in all likelihood have won 
not five but e/ght consecutive pennants. As 
it was, Bonham’s nine late-season victories 
in 1940 kept the team in the race until the 
last week, lending support to the many who 
theorized that the Yankees had not slipped 
but were merely suffering the after-shock of 
Gehrig's loss coupled with the death over 
the winter of Jake Ruppert. In declining 
health for some time, Ruppert, once his 
team’s most fervent rooter, had become in- 
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(Top) Joe DiMaggio. (Above) Joe 
Glenn, Jorgens’ successor as 
Dickey’s backup. (Above, L) Joe 
DiMaggio hitting in his 43rd 
consecutived game. (Below) 
Tony Lazzeri, Joe DiMaggio and 
Frank Crosetti. 


“Ttwouldn’t have been fair to walk him—not to him or to me. 
He’s the greatest player I ever saw.’’—Bob Muncrief 
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22 creasingly passive. It reached a point in his 
final years as a club president where his in- 
structions to McCarthy were limited to the 
same laconic eight words after each World 
Series triumph. “Fine, fine, McCardy. Do it 
again next year.” 

Upon Ruppert’s passing the club became 
the property of his estate, consisting of two 
nieces and a lady friend. The three women 
were content to leave the operation of the 
Yankees franchise to Barrow, who in turn 
felt that McCarthy had earned the right to 
be involved in all critical decisions involv- 
ing the team itself. Five years later the roles 
of both men would be sharply altered, but 
for the moment they and third base coach 
Art Fletcher were the sole remaining con- 
stants through three generations of 


1939 World Champion Yankees: (Back) Dickey, Ruffing, DiMaggio, Hildebrand, Sundra, Schreiber, Murphy, 
Gomez, Donald, Henrich, (Middle) Hadley, Pearson, Russo, Gehrig, Selkirk, Knickerbocker, Jorgens, Painter 
(Trainer). (Front) Rosar, Keller, Chandler, Powell, Fletcher (Coach), McCarthy (Mgr.), Combs (Coach), Schulte 
(Coach), Rolfe, Dahlgren, Crosetti, Sullivan (batboy). (Absent) Joe Gordon, 


(Top, L to R) Johnny Murphy, 
the Yankees bullpen ace for 
12 seasons; Marius Russo, the 
only pitcher to work in more 
than 200 innings for the 1941 
World Champion Yankees— 
his last victory came in the 
pivotal fourth game of the 
1943 World Series, a 2-1 con- 
test; Charlie Keller, hit .334 
as a rookie in 1939. (Right) 
Army bomber “buzzes” 
fankee Stadium, giving fans 

at 1943 World Series opener a 
scare. (Below) 1937 World 
Series, Yankees and Giants. 
(Below, R) Lou Gehrig’s 
farewell address. 
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Yankees: the Ruth-Gehrig era, the Gehrig- 
DiMaggio-Dickey era, and beginning in 
1941, the DiMaggio-Rizzuto era. 

As the 1947 season is the one generally 
felt to have launched the post-World War II 
period, so the 1941 season marked the end 
of the pre-war period. By the following year 
Bob Feller, Hank Greenberg and several 
other stars were in the armed forces, and 
when McCarthy opened spring training in 
1943 he was without Rizzuto, DiMaggio and 
Henrich. But his 1941 club still had the 
same cast he'd had in 1939, plus Rizzuto, 
Bonham, Spud Chandler and Johnny 
Sturm, the second in the long parade of in- 
terim first basemen the Yankees would use 
to span the lengthy gap between Gehrig and 
Bill Skowron. 

And the results were essentially the same: 
another easy pennant and McCarthy’s sixth 
world championship in as many tries. Yet 
the season was among the most exciting in 
Yankees annals. Beginning on May 15, a day 
that found the Yankees 5!/2 games behind 
the Indians, both the club and DiMaggio 
went on a tear that held the entire sports 
world riveted. Fifty-six games later the 

ankees once again held an insurmountable 
lead and DiMaggio owned the longest hit- 
ting streak in major league history. 

It began with a first-inning single off 
White Sox pitcher Eddie Smith and ended 
on July 17 in front of 67,468 spectators in 
Cleveland Municipal Stadium, the largest 
crowd ever to watch a night game to that 
time. On several occasions DiMaggio came 
down to his last at bat still hitless, the 
tensest occurring against the, St. Louis 
Browns in the 36th game of the string. With 
two out in the ninth inning and runners on 
second and third, strategy dictated that 
pitcher Bob Muncrief walk DiMaggio, but 
Brownie manager Luke Sewell wouldn't 
allow it, saying afterwards, ‘“‘He means too 
much to baseball to be cheated out of his 
chance at a record through a technicality.” 

So Muncrief pitched to DiMaggio and sur- 
rendered a single, keeping the streak alive. 
Even then Muncrief didn’t disagree with his 
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DiMaggio’s 56-Game Hitting Streak Totals 
R H 2B 3B HR RBI 
56 91 16 4 15 3D 


BA 
408 
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manager’s decision. ‘It wouldn’t have been 
fair to walk him—not to him or to me. He’s 
the greatest player I ever saw.” 

There were other pitchers, though, who 
recognized that their own chance at immor- 
tality rested in being the one to stop the 
Yankee Clipper. Among them was the A's 
Johnny Babich, who had beaten the 
Yankees five times in 1940. Pledging that 
DiMaggio would get nothing good to hit 
from him, Babich deliberately walked 
DiMaggio in his first at bat in the 40th game 
of the streak. On his second trip to the plate, 
DiMaggio uneasily watched Babich throw 
three straight pitchouts, then glanced 
toward third base coach Art Fletcher. See- 
ing the “hit” sign, he reached out and 
slapped the next pitch through Babich’s legs 
for a double. 

The assumption was that the streak 
would be halted by a super pitching effort. 
Instead DiMaggio was stopped by two crack 
Indians infielders, Ken Keltner and Lou 
Boudreau. In both his first and third at bats 
on the night of July 17, DiMaggio ripped 
shots down the third base line that Keltner 
narrowly succeeded in backhanding. Down 
to his last chance in the ninth inning, 
DiMaggio laced a ball that he maintained 
was “‘as hard as I ever hit any ground ball” 
at Boudreau. The ball caromed off 
Boudreau’s shoulder, but great shortstop 
that he was, Boudreau snatched it out of the 
air and turned it into a double play. 

DiMaggio rounded first, picked up his 
glove and took his place in center field 
without a trace of emotion. In contrast to 
Pete Rose, whose clubhouse commentary 
lasted deep into the night after his 44-game 
streak was stopped in 1978, DiMaggio 
merely said, ‘‘Well, that’s over.” 

The one sad note in what was otherwise 
a two-month period of high excitement for 
fans everywhere came on June 2 when Lou 
Gehrig died just 23 months after he had 
stood at home plate in Yankee Stadium and 
told the capacity crowd present to pay final 


(Left) Spud Chandler, his .717 career 
winning percentage is the highest in 
baseball history among pitchers 
with 100 or more career wins. 
(Below) Frank Crosetti completing a 
double play. In both 1938 and 1939 
he led all major league shortstops in 
twin kills. (Below, L) Herschel Mar- 
tin. He and Bud Metheny (below 
him) were two of the Yankees better 
wartime players. The manpower 
shortage gave Martin, a former 
Phillies player, a second chance in 
the majors; Metheny was later head 
baseball coach at William & Mary. 
(Below, Far L) Buddy Hassett, an ex- 
National Leaguer who filled the first 
base hole for one year, in 1942. 
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3 rice 
1941 World Cham 
Stanceau, Peek, Rolf. (Middle) Russo, Keller, Rosar, Henrich, Dickey, Murphy, Branch, Sturm, Priddy, Crosetti, 
Painter. (Front) Brodergary, Rizutto, Chandler, Schulte, Fletcher, McCarthy (Mgr.), Combs, Donald, Breuer, 
Bonham, Sullivan (Mascot). 
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1941 World Series, Game 4 (Oct. 5 at Brooklyn): 


The Famous “Dropped Third Strike Game” 


Yankees 100 200 


Dodgers 000 220 
Winning Pitcher: MURPHY 
Home Run: Reiser (Dodgers) 


Losing Pitcher: CASEY 
Attendance: 33,813 


¥ 12 O 
4 9 1 


B. TURLEY ® P.NIEKRO ®@ V. TRUCKS ®@ A. CLOSTER ® T. UNDERWOOD ® M. RIVERS ® S.McDOWELL ® D. HOWSER ® A. DONALD ® B.ALLEN ®@j. WADE ® K.SILVESTRI ® E. TORGESON 


(Row 1, L to R) Ed Barrow; 
Atley Donald. (Row 2) 
George McQuinn. (Row 3, L 
to R) George Stirnweiss; 
Aaron Robinson. (Row 4, L 
to R) Hank Borowy, his sale 
to the Cubs while still in his 
prime was counter to 
earlier Yankees philosophy 
and signaled the end of the 
Barrow-McCarthy era; Nick 
Etten, the A.L.’s leading 
slugger during the war 
years; Vic Raschi; Spec 
Shea. 


tribute to him: ‘Fans, for the past two 
weeks you have been reading about a bad 
break I got. Yet today I consider myself the 
luckiest man on the face of the earth.” 

In the World Series that fall the Yankees 
clashed for the first time with the Dodgers 
in a five-game struggle that set the pattern 
that would last for the many future cham- 
pionship battles between these two clubs: 
a crucial fielding error, a stunning loss by a 
pitcher who deserved better and a Yankees 
victory. Both the error and the pitching loss 
came in the ninth inning of the fourth game 
when Dodgers catcher Mickey Owen 
missed Hugh Casey’s third-strike pitch to 
Tommy Henrich with two outs, allowing 


Henrich to reach first base and triggering a 
four-run rally. Owen accepted full blame for 
the loss, but Dodgers manager Leo 
Durocher later insisted the fault was large- 
ly his. “I should’ve gotten off the bench and 
gone out to the mound to talk to Casey and 
settle him down. But I was shell-shocked. 
I just sat there, unable to move.” 

A year later it was the Yankees turn to be 
shell-shocked when they lost the Series in 
five games to an upstart Cardinals team led 
by Stan Musial and Enos Slaughter. Asked to 
explain the defeat, McCarthy said, “What's 
there to explain? Haven't you noticed this 
team’s won eight World Series in a row? 
What did you think, that we were going to 
win every one forever?” 

McCarthy had no way of knowing then 
that events would conspire to grant him 
only one more world championship, that in 
a 1943 revenge match with the Cardinals. 
By the time the 1944 season commenced all 
the stars of his 1941 team were in the ser- 
vice, compelling him to patch together a 
series of makeshift lineups for the next two 
years that had names like Bud Metheny, 
Mike Milosevich and Mike Garbark in place 
of DiMaggio, Rizzuto and Dickey. McCarthy 
did some of his best managing in those 
years to preserve his record of never 
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Joseph Vincent McCarthy (Marse Joe) 
Yankees Manager: 1931-1946 


Eight Pennants: 1932, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1943 
Seven World Championships: 1932, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1943 ff 
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finishing out of the first division. Never- 
theless his days were numbered once Dan 
Topping, Del Webb and Larry MacPhail 
bought the team from the Ruppert estate in 
1945. 

MacPhail, possessor of a baseball mind 
that at times approached genius but too 
often turned mercurial, was in some 
respects a forerunner of Bill Veeck. It was 
MacPhail who had introduced night base- 
ball to the major leagues while acting as 
Cincinnati general manager. After laying the 
foundation for the Reds first two pennants 
in 20 years, he moved to Brooklyn where he 
quickly revived an equally moribund fran- 
chise. The Yankees in 1945 were still a 
highly successful operation, but MacPhail 
thought he saw symptoms of decay. Install- 
ing himself as president, he set about revam- 
ping the scouting and farm systems and 
reduced Ed Barrow from an active general 


(Top) Yogi Berra sliding home 
and batting. (Center) Joe Gor- 
don, the A.L. MVP in 1942 
was later traded to the In- 
dians for Allie Reynolds in a 
deal that helped win pen- 
nants for both clubs. (Above) 
Bobby Brown. (Right, L to R) 
Bucky Harris; Joe Page; Bill 
Bevens about to deliver 
“catastrophic” pitch. 
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manager to an ornamental chairman of the 
board. When he sold Hank Borowy, a good 
war-time pitcher, to the Cubs against 
McCarthy’s wishes, McCarthy left the club 
for three weeks and then offered to resign. 

A month and a half into the 1946 season 
McCarthy’s resignation was accepted and 
Bill Dickey appointed the interim manager. 
With Barrow already gone by then and Mac- 
Phail erecting light towers in the stadium 
and staging fashion shows and archery con- 
tests to attract crowds, Will Wedge com- 
mented in the New York Sun, “It grows 
more and more un-Yankeelike.”’ 

Yet MacPhail had a strong arguing point 
for his innovations when attendance leaped 
from 880,000 to 2.2 million, nearly double 
the franchise's previous record. To strength- 
en his case, he hired the former Senators 
“Boy Wonder,’ Bucky Harris. In 1947 Har- 
ris not only won a pennant in his initial 
season as Yankees manager, but he did it 
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1947 World Series, Game 4 (Oct. 3 at Brooklyn): 
Bill Bevens’ Near No-Hitter 


Yankees 100 100 000 —_ 2 8 1 
Dodgers 000 010 002 — Be Ae Se 
Winning Pitcher: CASEY Losing Pitcher: BEVENS 

Home Runs: None Attendance; 33,443 
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[a ~=«with a team that for the first time since 1914 
had no one among the top five batters or 
home run hitters. 

What Harris did have was a solid lineup 
that featured the pre-war cast of DiMaggio, 
Rizzuto, Henrich and Keller, and was com- 
plemented by three players who carved 
their niche during the war years, Billy 
Johnson, Johnny Lindell and Snuffy Stirn- 
weiss. The Yankees also received an unex- 
pectedly fine season from 38-year-old first 
baseman George McQuinn and were able to 
weave the league's best pitching staff out of 
ex-Cleveland righthander Allie Reynolds, 
aging veterans Spud Chandler and Bobo 
Newsom and rookies Frank Shea and Vic 
Raschi, with outstanding relief help from 
Joe Page. Finally, the team had two fine 
rookies in Bobby Brown, the current 
American League president, and a kid from 
St. Louis who looked awkward both behind 
the plate and in the outfield but whose bat 
made it abundantly clear that he belonged 
in the lineup somewhere. Yogi Berra batted 
only 293 times in 1947 but his 11 homers 
and 54 RBIs were far and away the most by 
any catcher in the league. 

Once again the Yankees faced off against 
the Dodgers in the fall. The first to be 
televised in its entirety and the first in 
which black players participated (Jackie 
Robinson and Dan Bankhead), the 1947 
World Series would have been historic even 
if the action on the field had not con- 
tributed a single extraordinary play. Instead 
there were so many superlative moments 
that it stands as perhaps the most spec- 
tacular eight-day period Yankees fans have 
ever experienced, 

But none exceeded the ninth inning of 
the fourth game when Yankees pitcher Bill 
Bevens stood only one out away from re- 
cording the first no-hitter in Series play. 
Bevens had a 7-13 record during the regular 
season, among the worst ever for a pitcher 
on a pennant winner. For that one after- 
noon, though, he was untouchable—until 
Dodgers pinch-hitter Cookie Lavagetto 
cracked a two-run double that cost him not 
only his no-hitter but also the ballgame. 

As Dodgers players mobbed Lavagetto 
and their fans poured on the field, Bevens 
trudged unnoticed toward the clubhouse. 
After the 1947 World Series ended he would 
never again appear in a major league box 
score. Before he disappeared from view he 
passed fleetingly in front of a movie adver- 
tisement on the Ebbets Field wall for ““The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty.” 

The strain of watching Bevens falter at the 
last instant took its toll on Larry MacPhail, 
or so he later maintained. Even though the 
Yankees ultimately won the Series in seven 
games, MacPhail stunned everyone by inter- 
rupting the team’s victory celebration to an- 
nounce his resignation. ‘I’m through—I’m 
through! My heart won’t stand any more!” 
OCKLEAR ®R.CARLYLE ® 8. BYRD @ D.STEGMAN ® M.HEATH 


Henrich; Allie Reynolds; Billy Johnson; Gene Woodling. 
(Below, L to R) Johnny Lindell, Yogi Berra, Joe DiMaggio and 
Tommy Henrich prepare for a 1949 home run hitting contest. 


Phil Rizzuto’s 1950 MVP Season 
G AB H HR 
155 617 


* League-leading 


RBI 
66 


BA 
.324 


FA 
982" 
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1949 World Champion Yankees: (Back) Berra, Byrne, Mapes, Casey, Shea, Silvera, Mole, Marshall, Delsing, Page, Houk, DiMaggio. (Middle) Mauch (Trainer), Keller, 
Niarhos, Hood, Coleman, Brown, Henrich, Mize, Bauer, Sanford, Buxton, Collins, Raschi. (Front) Porterfield, Reynolds, Pillette, Lindell, Rizzuto, Turner (Coach), 
Stengel (Mgr.), Crosetti (Coach), Dickey (Coach), Lopat, Johnson, Woodling, Stirnweiss. Padell, Carrieri (Batboys). 


Two years later the Yankees took the 
Dodgers measure for the third time in the 
decade, but in their dugout now was the 
manager who would pilot them into their 
third and, to date, most prolific dynasty. At 
the conclusion of the 1948 season Bucky 
Harris was fired. Replacing Harris was the 
same man whose bat had nearly prevented 
the Yankees from winning their first world 
championship 26 years earlier. 

The initial reaction of Yankees fans to the 
hiring of Casey Stengel was a collective 
gasp. Stengel’s reputation as a clown while 
managing poor Dodgers and Braves teams 


obscured from nearly everyone but Weiss 


the vast store of baseball knowledge he had 
accumulated observing and listening to 
John McGraw. Not until the Yankees 
snatched the 1949 pennant from the Red 


Sox on the last day of the season and then 
repeated as champions a year later with a 
team that seemed nothing special on paper 
did Stengel’s wherewithal begin to be ap- 
preciated. At the center of his labyrinthine 
explanations for his maneuvers was a mind 
that had a shrewd understanding of the 
game and a firm belief in platooning all but 
an elite few regulars. The 1950 team, for ex- 
ample, had Joe Collins, Tommy Henrich and 
Johnny Mize alternating at first base, Billy 
Johnson and Bobby Brown sharing third 
base, and Hank Bauer, Gene Woodling and 
Cliff Mapes vying for playing time beside 
DiMaggio. Only Berra, Rizzuto and second 
baseman Jerry Coleman played more than 
140 games, Rizzuto later became a platoon 
player himself, but in 1950 he had the finest 
season ever by a Yankees shortstop, hitting 


.324 and earning selection as the league's 
Most Valuable Player. 

It was the seventh MVP award won by a 
Yankees player during the team’s second 
dynasty, the others going to Gehrig in 1936, 


Joe Gordon in 1942, Spud Chandler in 


1943, and to DiMaggio in 1939, 1941 and 
1947. 

A year later Berra would be selected MVP, 
the first of three he would win during the 
third Yankees dynasty. A Yankees rookie in 
1951 would also go on to collect three MVP 
awards, and it was he and the brash rookie 
pitcher with a 9-1 record on the 1950 team 
who would join Berra in leading the 

fankees to an incredible 14 pennants in 16 
seasons. 

Their names were Mickey Mantle and 
Whitey Ford. 


(Left) Joe Page being congratulated after win- 
ning the third game of the 1949 World Series. 
(Above) Casey Stengel giving one of his 
patented signs. 
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iMaggio knew as early as spring 
training that 1951 would be his 
last season. Although not yet 
37, he had an arthritic right shoulder, a bad 
knee and had had surgery on both heels in 
recent years. Selecting DiMaggio’s replace- 
ment was Casey Stengel’s main problem, 
and it was compounded by the fact that the 
Yankees had not one but two young out- 
fielders who seemed destined to become 
the club’s next superstar. Foreseeing the 
conflict if both were kept, Stengel opted to 
groom Mickey Mantle to fill the breach and 
traded Jackie Jensen. It was not an easy 
decision, for Jensen was the more finished 
ballplayer in 1951. But Stengel felt Mickey 
Mantle’s potential was larger and made 
teaching him the nuances of outfield play 
his personal project. 
Aware that Mantle, a country kid from 
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(Left) Mickey Mantle 

and Roger Maris. 
(Right) Casey Stengel. 
(Below) Jackie Jensen. 
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THIRD DYNASTY: 
1951-1968 


Oklahoma, had never seen Ebbetts Field, let 
alone played there, Stengel conducted him 
out to the tricky rightfield wall before a pre- 
season exhibition game and began demon- 
strating how to handle its weird caroms. 
Mantle watched silently, until Stengel finally 
asked, “Well? You got it?”’ 

Mantle continued to stand motionless. At 
last he murmured, ‘‘Gee, Casey. I didn’t 
know you played here.” 

“For crissakes,’ Stengel groaned, ‘what'd 
you think, I was born old?” 

Stengel would later say he never saw a 
purer talent than Mickey Mantle. “He had it 
in his body to be great.”’ But in 1951, while 
still learning his craft, Mantle had far more 
bad days than good ones, and Gil McDou- 
gald, a lightly regarded infielder who pla- 
tooned at both third and second base, 
walked away with Rookie of the Year 
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“So that leaves the second baseman, and you know who that is, to come in, 

lose his cap, and get it before it hits the grass which if he did would be kicked 

because he was runnin’ so fast and almost tripped over the mound which was 

a mountain in Brooklyn to help them sinker ball pitchers . . . but my rooster 

caught it and it didn’t hit off his schnozz like a lot of them would have.’—Casey Stengel 
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honors and in the process became the lone 
Yankees player to hit .300. To add insult, 
only Berra totaled more than 15 homers and 
his 88 RBIs led the club by a wide margin. 
Yet the Yankees finished a comfortable five 
games in front of the Indians, and when 
they terminated “the Miracle of Coogan’s 
Bluff” by defeating the Giants in the World 
Series, Stengel joyously remarked that he 
had now won as many championships as 
his mentor, John McGraw, 

A year later Stengel tied Joe McCarthy's 
record by winning his fourth successive 
world championship, and in 1953 both the 
Yankees and Stengel toppled all existing 
records after Whitey Ford returned from the 
service to lead the team to its fifth straight 
pennant, each of which had been capped by 
a Series victory. 

Any statistical examination of the 
Yankees five-year run will fail to explain 
how they did it. Only in 1952 did the club 
have a hitter among the top five, no Yankees 
pitcher in those years led the American 
League in either wins or ERA, and after Joe 
Page encountered arm trouble in 1950 the 
bullpen lacked a reliable stopper. More so 
even than McCarthy, Stengel seemed a 
master at assembling teams that were better 
than the sum of their parts. Perhaps the 
most prominent example of the way Stengel 
wrung the maximum out of his material 
was Billy Martin. A second baseman with 
only average skills, Martin had a knack for 
rising above his ability under pressure, In 
the 1953 World Series against the Dodgers 
he hit .500, led both teams with eight RBIs, 
and drove in the winning run in the sixth 
and final game. 

A year earlier he beat the Dodgers with 
his glove. In the seventh inning of the 
seventh game Brooklyn trailed 4-2 but had 
the bases loaded and two out. When Jackie 
Robinson hit a pop fly between the mound 
and first base, Berra called for first baseman 
Joe Collins to make the play. But Collins was 
blinded by the sun, and Yankees pitcher 
Bob Kuzava, following the custom of his 
time, stood fixed on the mound. In Stengel’s 
words: “So that leaves the second baseman, 
and you know who that is, to come in, lose 
his cap, and get it before it hits the grass 
which if he did would be kicked because he 
was runnin’ so fast and almost tripped over 
the mound which was a mountain in Brook- 
lyn to help them sinker ball pitchers, Mr. Er- 
skine and them and McGraw used to do that 
too, and why wouldn't ya, if you had spit- 
ters on the staff, but my rooster caught it 


and it didn’t hit off his schnozz like a lot of 


them would have.” 

Martin was past the mound and heading 
toward home plate when he grabbed the 
ball two feet from the ground. Had he 
missed it the game would have been tied 
and the championship string in serious 
peril, for Dodgers outfielder Carl Furillo 


(Clockwise from Below) 
Hank Bauer scoring against 
the White Sox. In his 12 
seasons with the Yankees, 
Bauer played on nine pennant 
winners and was considered 
an outstanding clutch per- 
former; Casey Stengel and 
Billy Martin; Whitey Ford, 
Mickey Mantle and Billy Mar- 
tin; Gil McDougald; Joe Col- 
lins, pull-hitter extraor- 
dinaire; Bob Kuzava, he was 
on the mound at more crucial 
moments than any other Yan- 
kees reliever in the early ‘50s. 
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1954 Yankees: (Back) Byrd, Leja, Carey, Lopat, Mantle, Bauer, Byrne, Konstanty, Sain, Morgan, Reynolds, 
Schallock, Collins. (Middle) Mauch (Trainer), Grim, Slaughter, Coleman, Held, Robinson, Branca, Cerv, 
Skowran, McDonald, Berra. (Front) Ford, Rizzuto, Miranda, Turner (Coach), Crosetti (Coach), Stengel (Mgr.), 
Dickey (Coach), Houk (Coach), McDougald, Noren, Woodling, Silvera. Manzidelis, Carrieri (Batboys). 
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Career Records 


W L Pct. 
Vic Raschi 132 66 .667 
Allie Reynolds 182 107 .630 
Ed Lopat 166 112 597 
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had already crossed the plate and Billy Cox 
vas only a few feet from it when the catch 
was made, 

It was the play of the Series, but Martin 
was far from the only Yankees competitor 
of that era who saved his best efforts for 
critical moments. In world championship 
play Gene Woodling consistently hit 50 to 
100 points above his regular season average, 
and both Vic Raschi and Ed Lopat usually 
managed to contribute at least one superla- 
tively pitched game. But no member of the 
Yankees played a more vital role during that 


(Above, L to R) Johnny Sain, led the 
American League in saves in 1954; Ed 
Lopat. From 1950 to 1954 he hada 
77-40 record for the Yankees; Bob 
Grim, won Rookie of the Year honors 
in 1954 while becoming the only 
pitcher in major league history to win 
20 games in fewer than 200 innings. 
(Right) Billy Martin batting. (Below, 

L to R) Enos Slaughter, he and Hank 
Bauer functioned as Casey Stengel's 
sergeants; Bill Skowron, next to 
Mantle he was the Yankees most 
productive slugger in the late '50s; 
Hector Lopez, he and Roger Maris 
flanked Mickey Mantle in the 

early ‘60s. 


five-year skein than pitcher Allie Reynolds. 
Twenty-eight when the war-time man- 
power shortage forced Cleveland to issue 
him a major league uniform, Reynolds won 
182 games despite his belated start and 
saved 49 others. In addition, Reynolds had 
a 7-2 record with four saves in Series play 
and in 1951 became only the second pitcher 
to post two no-hitters in the same season. 

Injured when alow railroad trestle ripped 
the roof off the team bus after a 1953 night 
game against the Athletics, Reynolds was 
never quite the same pitcher again. Still, he 


had a 13-4 record in 1954, his final season, 
and departed from the scene so quietly that 
few, even to this day, have noticed that his 
lifetime statistics are in every way com- 
parable or superior to those of Lefty Gomez 
and several other Hall of Fame pitchers. 

Oddly, the 1954 team, although it failed 
to win the pennant, was probably Stengel’s 
best club. Not only did the Yankees win 
more than 100 games for the first time since 
1942, but they had rookie 20-game winner 
Bob Grim, outfielder Irv Noren who led the 
league in batting for much of the season, 
and the league's best reliever in Johnny Sain. 
The 37-year-old Sain was only one of the 
many former National League stars the 
Yankees acquired in the early ’50s. Since 
interleague trading was still prohibited at 
the time, George Weiss became adroit at 
putting together intricate waiver deals that 
brought into pinstripes aging players who 
were of little help to teams that were 
rebuilding but still had a few good days in 
them. Among them were Jim Konstanty, 
Johnny Mize, Sain, Ewell Blackwell, Johnny 
Schmitz, Johnny Hopp and Enos Slaughter, 
who surprised by having not days but near- 
ly six years of productive play left. 

But even though they won 103 games and 
came up short in their bid for a sixth con- 
secutive pennant only because red-hot 
Cleveland won a record 111 games, the 1954 
Yankees were very much a team in transi- 
tion. Rizzuto had slipped several notches, 
leaving a shortstop hole that necessitated 
using the versatile McDougald there until 
Tony Kubek proved ready for the job in 
1958; Mantle, although good, had still not 
had the tremendous impact on the game 
that everyone had predicted; Lopat and 
Reynolds were nearly done; Raschi had 
been sold to the Cardinals after a contract 
dispute; and Ford had already shown signs 
that he was a bit too brittle to be the staff 
workhorse year in and year out. On the plus 
side Andy Carey was the team’s best third 
baseman since Rolfe, and rookie Bill 
Skowron, who hit .340 while playing 
almost exclusively against lefthanders, gave 
notice that the Yankees 15-year search for 
a full-time first baseman might at last be 
ended. 

What was still missing from the team, and 
the absence of it was reflected not in the 
standings but in something much more in- 
tangible, was a black player in pinstripes. 
While the majority of other clubs had inte- 
grated by the mid*50s, the Yankees were 
among the last to continue to field an all- 
white crew. The pressure on the Yankees to 
break the color line intensified until it was 
announced in 1955 that Elston Howard had 
made the club. 

Howard had the ability to play the out- 
field, first base and catch. ‘Casey called me 
a three-way platoon,’ said Howard, who 
furthermore was a righthanded power hit- 
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1956 World Series, Game 5 (Oct. 8 at Yankee Stadium): 


Don Larsen’s Perfect Game 

Dodgers 000 000 000 — 
Yankees 000 101 OOX _ 
Winning Pitcher: LARSEN Losing Pitcher: MAGLIE 
Home Run: Mantle (Yankees) Attendance: 64,519 
E.COMBS ® H.McQUAID ®J.JOHNSON ® O.GRIMES ® M.STUART ® K. 
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ter, something the Yankees had lacked ever 
since DiMaggio’s retirement. To room with 
Howard, the team acquired Suitcase Simp- 
son and later Hector Lopez from Kansas 
City. However, most of the many good 
young black and Latin players who were 
beginning to proliferate signed with other 
teams, and it was the Yankees failure to 
perceive in time how sharply the nature of 
the talent pool had changed that as much as 
anything caused the demise of their third 
dynasty and the long hiatus before the 
fourth would begin. 

But in 1955 the game was still so predom- 
inantly white that Connie Johnson of the 
White Sox was the lone black American 
League pitcher to appear in more than 50 in- 
nings. Led by Ford, a revitalized Tommy 
Byrne, back with the team after having at 
least partially solved his horrendous con- 
trol problems, and Bob Turley, acquired 
from Baltimore in a mammoth two-stage 
18-player deal, the Yankees came home 
2!/2 games in front of Cleveland and for the 
sixth time since 1941 met the Dodgers in 
the World Series. 

The sixth try proved the charm for the 
Dodgers, as they finally brought Brooklyn 
its first world championship, thanks main- 
ly to the pitching of Johnny Podres in the 
decisive seventh game with a fielding assist 
from Sandy Amoros whose catch of Berra’s 
opposite-field line drive killed a Yankees 
rally and preserved Podres’ shutout. 

The following year the same two teams 
again clashed in a seven-game Series, but 
this time the script reverted to form as the 
Yankees won and were the recipients of a 
pitching masterpiece. Nine years and five 
days after Bill Bevens lost his bid for immor- 
tality to a Dodgers pinch-hitter, Don Larsen 
used his newly developed no-windup deliy- 
ery to strike out Dodgers pinch-hitter Dale 
Mitchell and score the first and only perfect 
game in Series play. Larsen’s jewel won him 
instant and everlasting fame but nothing 
like the financial remuneration he would 
have earned had he done it in the present 
day. Other than his winning World Series 
share, he actually received little more for his 
day of glory than a token raise. 

It was that almost automatic World Series 
share that George Weiss used for leverage in 
salary negotiations with Yankees players. 
Much as had his predecessor, Ed Barrow, 
Weiss opened discussion by telling each 
player that his World Series check figured 
as part of his salary. 

“He'd give you this line that you'd make 
six or eight thousand in Series money,’ Ed 
Lopat said, ‘‘so he could keep your salary 
down. Once I said, “What if we don't win? 
Will you make up the difference?’ He said, 
“We'll win. That was the end of it.” 

Public imagination to the contrary, the 
Yankees of the Mantle and Berra era were 
not the highest paid players in the game. 
H.PENNOCK ® M.McCORMICK @ P.LINDBLAD ®@ P. MIKKELSE 


(Top) Hank 
Bauer, Tom 
Sturdivant and 
Mickey Mantle 
after defeating 
the Dodgers 
6-2 in the 
fourth game of 
the 1956 
World Series 
on home runs 
by Mantle and 
Bauer and 
Sturdivant’s 
neat six-hitter. 
(Above, L to R) 
Don Larsen 
delivers the 
final pitch of 
his perfect 
game, the 
only one in 
World Series 
history. (Left) 
catcher Yogi 
Berra hugs 
Larsen after 
Dodgers 
pinch-hitter 
Dale Mitchell 
takes a called 
third strike. 
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Mantle’s Triple Crown Season, 1956 
BA HR 


RBI SA TB 


B53" "Sa" 
* League-leading 


130* 
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The exact salary figures have never been 
made available, and it can therefore only be 
conjectured how lavishly Mantle was 
rewarded for his Triple Crown season in 
1956 (52 homers, 130 RBIs and a .353 
average) or what Bobby Shantz got from 
Weiss for leading the league in ERA in 1957 
or Bob Turley for winning the Cy Young 
award in 1958. All definitely received Series 
shares, however, for the Yankees were once 
again on a roll, putting together their third 
string of four or more consecutive pennants 
when no other club except the 1921-24 


(Top, L to R) 
Bobby Rich- 
ardson, his 
209 hits in 
1962 are the 
most by a 
Yankees 
player in the 
last 46 years; 
Roger Maris; 
Bob Turley; 
Ryne Duren. 
(Center, L to 
R) Tony Ku- 
bek; Mickey 
Mantle; Tom 
Sturdivant 
and Johnny 
Kucks. (Right, 
LtoR) Tommy 
Byrne; Andy 
Carey; Elston 
Howard. 


-105* 376* 


Giants had managed to put together one. 
Turley followed his 21 regular-season vic- 
tories by shutting out the Braves in the fifth 
game of the 1958 World Series and then sav- 
ing the sixth game for Ryne Duren and win- 
ning the seventh in relief of Larsen. Down 
three games to one when Turley began his 
yeoman effort, the Yankees thus became the 
first team in post-season play to come back 
from so large a deficit and avenged a seven- 
game loss to the Braves and Lew Burdette 
the previous year. 

When the Yankees finished a poor third 


in 1959, Topping laid plans to ease Stengel 
out after his contract expired at the end of 
the 1960 season and replace him with first- 
base coach Ralph Houk. At the same time 
Topping wanted to bring Roy Hamey in as 
general manager and retire Weiss. In his 
mind Topping had already written off 1960 
as a rebuilding year, but Weiss confounded 
his design by trading for Roger Maris, a 
move that transformed a lethargic, dissen- 
sion-ridden team into a winner again. 
Maris in 1960 was in most respects a bet- 
ter ballplayer than he would be a year later 
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Charles Dillon Stengel (Casey, the Old Professor) 

Yankees Manager: 1949-1960 

Ten Pennants: 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1960 
Seven World Championships: 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1956, 1958 
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when he hit a record 61 home runs. A fine 
outfielder, a hard baserunner, and above all, 
a phenomenally adept pull hitter, he, 
Kubek, second baseman Bobby Richardson 
and third baseman Clete Boyer set the tone 
for a hungrier, better-conditioned team and 
made up for subpar years from Mantle, 
Berra and Howard and a patchwork pitch- 
ing staff that was led by Art Ditmar with 
only 15 wins. 

In the 1960 World Series the Yankees 
crossed bats with the Pirates for the first 
time since 1927, It had taken the Pirates 33 
years to win again after being demolished 
by the Murderers Row team, and for a while 
nothing seemed to have changed. In the 
first three games the Yankees scored 30 
runs, but then were stymied two days in a 
row by Pirates reliever Roy Face, After win- 
ning the sixth game 12-0, the Yankees took 
a 7-4 lead into the eighth inning of Game 7. 
Then a potential double-play grounder off 
Bill Virdon’s bat struck a pebble and took a 
vicious hop off Kubek’s throat, opening a 
gash that forced him to leave the game. 
Before the inning was over the Pirates had 
scored five times to go ahead 9-7. 

But the Yankees were not done. With the 
tying run at third base in the top of the ninth 
and Mantle on first, Berra hit a ground ball 
to Pirates first baseman Rocky Nelson that 
would have been a Series-ending double 
play had Mantle not foiled it. When Nelson 
made the mental error of stepping on first 
before throwing to second, Mantle realized 
the forceout had been eliminated and dove 
back into first base, allowing the tying run 
to score. 

It was the inspired type of play that 
would have made Mantle the Series hero if 
the Yankees had won. But it became a mere 


(Center) Johnny Blanchard, Yogi Berra and Elston Howard, Yankees catchers 
who combined for 64 homers in 1961. (Left) Roger Maris hitting his 61st 
homer against Tracy Stallard of the Red Sox, (Above, L to R) Ralph Houk, the 
first former Yankees player to manage the team to a pennant; Tom Tresh 
snagging a Willie Mays drive in the 1962 World Series. 
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Ralph Houk’s Unparalleled Record: 
Three pennants in his first three seasons as manager 


WwW L Pct. 
1961 109 53 .673 
1962 96 66 Rs be, 
1963 104 57 .646 
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footnote when Bill Mazeroski led off the 
Pirates ninth with a home run off Ralph 
Terry. 

Surrounded by reporters after the game, 
all of them staggered by the knowledge that 
the Yankees had recorded the highest team 
batting average and the most runs in Series 
history and yet lost, Stengel was angry and 
intimidating, shouting that he would have 
nothing to say about the game, the Series or 
his future. 

“Go ask the players, they lost it,” he said. 

Five days later, the bitterness still spilling 
out of him, Stengel stood at the podium in 
a team press conference after shouldering 
aside Topping, who'd just announced his 


The 1966 New York Yankees; (Back) Downing, Peterson, Bryan, Talbot, aiifon; Clinton, Murray (Batting manager was retiring because of age, and 
Practice Pitcher), Womack, Tresh, Pepitone, Lopez. (Middle) Soares (Trainer), Ramos, Mantle, Stottlemyre, tried to tell it like it really was. When asked 
Howard, Bouton, Barker, White, Whitaker, Maris, Seger (Trainer), Henry (Traveling Secretary). (Front) Boyer, if the truth wasn’t that he’d been fired, 


Richardson, Reniff, Clarke, Turner (Coach), Crosetti (Coach), Houk (Mgr.), Moses (Coach), Hegan (Coach), 


Schofield, Amaro, Gibbs. (Absent) Whitey Ford. Stengel said, Resigned, fired, quit, dis- 


charged, use whatever you please, I don’t 
care. You don’t see me crying about it.” 
Later, though, he would lament, “I'll 
never make the mistake of being 70 again.” 
The new be ankees manager, Ralph Houk, 
was only 41. The prototype of the many 
Yankees hiitndis in the past three decades 
who had spent their entire careers in the 
bullpen, waiting vainly for first Bill Dickey 
and then Yogi Berra to weaken, Houk had 
appeared in only 91 games in his eight ma- 
jor league seasons, but he would become 
the first former Yankees player to steer the 
club to a pennant, He accomplished it in 
1961, his first year at the helm, did it again 
in 1962, and then moved up to the front 
office after his third successive flag in 1963, 
turning over the reins to the bane of his am- 
bitions during his playing days, Yogi Berra, 
Had Houk never managed again, he 
, would hold an unparalleled record for suc- 
(Above, L to R) Horace Clarke; Johnny Keane. (Below, L to R) | 4 - ie cess. Even despite Houk’s return to the 
Jim Coates; Roger Maris, Yogi Berra, Mickey Mantle and tee § dugout in 1966 and his unavailing 17-year 
Bill Skowron., z esse quest fora fourth pennant, Mickey Mantle 
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Whitey Ford’s Career World Series Statistics 
CG 


G GS IP W. L 


SO ERA 


22* 22” 146* 10* 8* 


94 2.71 
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has said unequivocally, “Ralph Houk is the 
best manager I ever played for.” 

In 1961 Mantle, Maris, Ford and Howard 
all had years upon which to build a case that 
each was the best player Houk ever man- 
aged, Ford had a dazzling 25-4 record, 
Howard’s .348 average was the highest by 
an American League catcher in the last 48 
years, and Mantle and Maris between them 
hit 125 homers and knocked in 270 runs. 
For a while it looked as though both the ““M 
& M boys” would break Ruth’s record of 60 
homers in a season, but after Mantle was 
slowed by a reaction to a penicillin shot 
Maris carried on alone under more media 
pressure than any athlete before or since has 
ever had to face. 

Expansion had increased the schedule in 
1961 to 162 games, and Commissioner Ford 
Frick originally decreed that if Maris need- 
ed more than 154 games to surpass Ruth, his 
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record would have an asterisk. Maris final- 
ly hit his 61st home run in the last game of 
the season, sending a fastball from Red Sox 
rookie Tracy Stallard into the lower right- 
field stands in Yankee Stadium for the 
game's only run. His record stands in the 
books today without an asterisk. 

Another of Ruth’s records fell a week later 
when Ford provided the lone highlight in 
the Yankees dull five-game conquest of the 
Reds by running to 32 his streak of con- 
secutive shutout innings in World Series 
play. Ford’s string was broken at 33 by the 
Giants the following fall in the first seven- 
game Series to culminate with the ultimate 
in pitching brilliance, a 1-0 game. The 
Yankees Ralph Terry, a 23-game winner dur- 
ing the regular season, prevailed over Jack 
Sanford but only by the narrowest margins 
when Willie McCovey slammed a two-out 
line drive right at Bobby Richardson with 


(Top) Whitey Ford. (Clockwise from Bottom, 
Far L) Steve Hamilton, over his long career as a 
relief pitcher he pitched in 421 games, but 
only 663.2 innings; George Weiss; Al Down- 
ing; Tom Tresh, Johnny Keane and Clete 
Boyer; Mickey Mantle; Maris and Mantle. 
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1966: Yankees Finish Last by '/2 Game 


W L Pct. GB 
BOS* 7Z 90 444 26 
NY 70 89 440 26.5 


*Red Sox go on to win the A.L. pennant the following year 
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the tying run at third base and the winning 
run at second in the bottom of the ninth. 
It would be 15 years before the Yankees 
would win another world championship. 
After losing in four games to the Dodgers in 
1963, they took the Cardinals to seven 
games a year later. But a tired rookie, Mel 
Stottlemyre, starting his third game in a 
week, was beaten 10-5 by Bob Gibson. After 
the Series, Berra was fired despite winning 
a pennant in his first season as manager. 
Topping and Houk felt they acted wisely 
by shedding Berra, who was still too close 
to his former teammates to gain their 
respect, and enticing manager Johnny 
Keane away from the world champion Car- 
dinals. A year later they wondered if they 
could possibly have done worse. A deeply 
religious man and an adamant disciplinar- 
ian, Keane was out of his element among 


(Clockwise from Above) Yankees first baseman Joe Pepitone scoring 
against the Angels. The catcher is Bob Rodgers, former manager of the 
Brewers, now the Expos skipper; Mickey Mantle; Dick Howser and 
John Kennedy turning a 1967 double play against the White Sox. 
Tommy Agee is the about-to-be-erased baserunner; Mickey Mantle. He 
retired with many records, including those for most home runs, RBIs 
and total bases in World Series play. 


free spirits like Mantle and Ford, and in 
1965 the Yankees had their worst season in 
40 years. 

When the team got off to a dismal start in 
1966, Keane was relieved and Houk took up 
the reins again in a frantic attempt to stem 
the downward spiral. At the end of the 
season, 1965 began to seem paradisical by 
comparison as the franchise came com- 
pletely unraveled and the Yankees finished 
in last place for the first time since 1912. 

How, in the short space of two years, the 
club had sunk from the top of the American 
League to the bottom was a question that 
perplexed observers at the time and still 
seems inexplicable. How with basically the 
same lineup the Yankees had fielded in 
1964, save for Tony Kubek, could it have 
happened? 

Still there was a light at the end of the tun- 


nel, if only a faint one. A fading Elston 
Howard and lefthander Al Downing had 
been joined in 1966 by Horace Clarke and 
Roy White, two young switch-hitters whose 
arrival signaled a growing awareness within 
the organization that the Yankees had to 
begin cornering its share of black and Latin 
talent if it was going to stay competitive. 

Clarke would become the first player to 
wear a Yankees uniform for ten years 
without ever being on a pennant winner, 
but White would fare considerably better. 
A rookie on the first Yankees cellar dweller 
in 53 years, the team’s leading hitter when 
Mickey Mantle would play his last game two 
years later and lower the curtain on an era 
that had brought twelve pennants and seven 
world championships, Roy White would 
still be in left field as the Yankees embarked 
on their fourth dynasty. 
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FOURTH DYNASTY: 
1969-1984 


Bobby Murcer. 
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Reggie Jackson and Thurman Munson. 


ith Gehrig still in his prime and 
W Ruth gone only a year, DiMag- 

gio arrived. When DiMaggio 
was ready to retire, Mantle was waiting in 
the wings. After Mantle departed, the 
Yankees began spring training in 1969 
without a clear-cut field leader. The hope 
was that rookie Bobby Murcer, who'd 
shown considerable potential in two late- 
season trials, would step forward. In the 
coming years Murcer would indeed at times 
approach stardom, but it was another 
rookie candidate that spring who would 
emerge as the team’s most dynamic leader 
to date. 

Thurman Munson got into only 26 games 
in 1969; a year later he was voted Rookie of 
the Year, and by 1977 he would become the 
first catcher in American League history to 


Thurman Munson’s Rookie 
of the Year Season: 1970 


G AB H_ HR 
132 453 137 6 


RBI 
53 


BA 
-302 
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hit .300 and knock in 100 runs three 
straight years and the lone Yankees player 
since Elston Howard in 1963 to receive the 
Most Valuable Player award. When he died 
in a plane crash in August of 1979, his loss 
would be so deeply felt that “the whole bot- 
tom fell out of the team,” according to Billy 
Martin, the manager at the time. “‘It was dif- 
ficult from then on. Thurman's death took 
everything out of the club.” 

The 1969 team showcased 20-game win- 
ner Mel Stottlemyre, solid seasons by 
Horace Clarke and Roy White and little else. 
After buying the club in the fall of 1964 
because it was ‘compatible with the enter- 
tainment and information business,’ CBS 
seemed no longer to be offering Yankees 
fans either. With Mike Burke now president 
and Lee MacPhail, the son of former 
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Bobby Murcer’s 1971 Season: 
The Finest by a Yankees Player in a Decade 


G AB 
‘ 146 529 


EJACKLITSCH ® M.HANDIBOE @ E, MONROE ® P. WILSON 
(Clockwise, L to R) Lindy 
McDaniel, his outstanding 
bullpen work in 1970 
helped the Yankees to their 
best finish in six years; Mel 
Stottlemyre; Mel Stot- 
tlemyre, arrived in time to 
play for the 1964 pennant 
winners and had three 
20-win seasons, but a torn 
rotator cuff prematurely 
ended his career and 
prevented him from becom- 
ing a part of the Fourth 
Dynasty; Fritz Peterson, 
won 109 games for the 
Yankees between 1966 and 
1973; Ron Blomberg batting 
as the Yankees first 
designated hitter. After a 
promising start he ran into 
injury problems. 


Yankees owner Larry MacPhail, serving as 
general manager, the franchise had hit an 
all-time nadir in 1968 when the team bat- 
ting average plummeted to .214, and that it 
rose 21 points in, 1969 was attributable to 
the dilution in pitching created by the ad- 
dition of two more expansion clubs rather 
than to an improved attack, 

As late as 1953 the Yankees had been part 
of an eight-team American League structure 
that had been unchanged for half a century. 
But now, only 16 years later, they were play- 
ing in the East Division of a 12-team league 
that retained only four other members of 
the pre-1954 composition: the Cleveland 
Indians, the Detroit Tigers, the Boston Red 
Sox and the Chicago White Sox. All but the 
White Sox had been placed with the 
Yankees in the American League East, but 
the class of the division for the moment was 
the old St. Louis Browns franchise, now the 


H HR 
175 25 


RBI 
94 


BA 
391 


Baltimore Orioles. In 1970 the Orioles easi- 


ly outdistanced the rest of the pack, yet 
Ralph Houk was selected Manager of the 
Year when he skippered the Yankees to a 
second place finish, their best in six years. 

The second-place performance proved to 
be somewhat illusory. In 1971 the Yankees 
finished above .500 solely by virtue of a 
gift. With only a night date against the 
Senators at Robert F. Kennedy Stadium re- 
maining, the team had an 81-80 record. 
Behind 7-5 with two out in the top of the 
ninth, Houk’s men seemed fated to wind up 
at an even five hundred. But suddenly they 
were made the beneficiaries of Washington 
owner Bob Short’s decision a few days 
earlier to move his franchise to the Dallas 
area. Outraged that they were about to 
witness the end of major league baseball in 
a city that had had a team for 71 straight 
years, much of the crowd of 20,000 
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stormed onto the field and began ripping up 
home plate, the bases and the pitcher's 
mound. Realizing it was hopeless to attempt 
to complete the game, the umpires had no 
choice but to declare a forfeit, giving the 
Yankees a 9-0 victory and a winning season. 

With the nucleus provided by Bobby 
Murcer’s .331 average, the highest by a 
member of the Yankees in a decade, and 
four good starting pitchers, Stottlemyre, 
Steve Kline, Fritz Peterson and Stan 
Bahnsen, expectations for 1972 again were 
high. To fill the two paramount needs, the 
club traded Danny Cater to Boston for 
Sparky Lyle and sent Bahnsen to the White 
Sox for third baseman Rich McKinney. The 
Lyle deal not only brought the Yankees a 
superb relief pitcher, but it freed Houk to 
play the highly-touted Ron Blomberg at first 
base. McKinney, on the other hand, quick- 
ly demonstrated that he was not the answer 
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Catfish Hunter’s 1975 Season 
G IP Ww is ERA 
39 328* 23" 14 2.58 


* League-leading 
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to the weakness that had plagued the team 
ever since Clete Boyer had been shipped to 
the Braves in 1966. 

When the Yankees contended for much 
of the 1972 season before settling for fourth 
place, the CBS brass anticipated a corre- 
sponding resurgence in fan interest. Instead 
the franchise dipped to its lowest atten- 
dance figure since 1945, and the television 
moguls decided it was time to bail out. 

They sold the team for $10 million—$3.2 
million less than they'd paid for it in 1964 
and half a million less than the bankrupt 
Seattle Pilots brought in 1970 before their 
move to Milwaukee. 

Had the Yankees irrevocably become, as 
Roger Angell contended, ‘‘the most sedative 
baseball team in memory, so uninspired as 
to suggest a new sobriquet: Bronx Sash- 
weights?” 

There was a millionaire shipbuilder and 
former college football coach from 
Cleveland who didn’t think so. 

George Steinbrenner’s first move upon 
taking over the team was to bring Gabe Paul 
in from Cleveland to be his general manager. 
But a move the club made just before Stein- 
brenner bought the franchise was equally 
important. Determined to put a winner on 
the field, the Yankees had obtained third 
baseman Graig Nettles from Cleveland at 
the sacrifice of three promising young pros- 
pects. A year later, in a trade that stunned 
Yankees players would call ‘“The Friday 
Night Massacre,’ Paul sent nearly half his 
pitching staff to Cleveland for first baseman 
Chris Chambliss and pitcher Dick Tidrow. 
Unpopular at first, these two trades would 
soon be deemed among the best the club 
ever made. Tidrow alone was nearly as 
valuable as all the players the Indians got 
combined, and without Chambliss and Net- 
tles it can be quite definitely said there 
would have been no fourth dynasty. 

In 1973 Nettles tied for the Yankees lead 
in homers and was second only to Brooks 
Robinson as the best fielding third baseman 
in the game. But weak hitting from the 
other infield members consigned the team 
to another disappointing season, and Houk, 
after being ridden unmercifully by disen- 
chanted fans, resigned after the final game, 
electing to synchronize his departure with 
the closing of old Yankee Stadium. 

The following year, while their home 
field underwent a two-year renovation, the 
Yankees began sharing Shea Stadium with 
the Mets under much the same circum- 
stances that befell the 1913 team upon 
becoming co-tenants of the Polo Grounds. 
Like the 1913 Giants, the 1974 Mets had just 
won a pennant and were the city’s darlings 
whereas their American League counter- 
parts were a second division team. But 
there the parallel ended. By early summer 
in 1974 the Mets were out of the race; the 
Yankees, in contrast, stayed in contention 
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(Left, L to R) Dick Tidrow, 
won the game that clinched 
the 1976 pennant; Reggie 
Jackson. (Center) Graig 
Nettles making a diving stop, 
one of the many that elec- 
trified Yankees fans for 
eleven years. (Bottom, L to R) 
Roy White, played 15 years 
and 1,881 games, all ina 
Yankees uniform; Catfish 
Hunter; Lou Piniella. His 
.314 average led the Yankees 
last World Championship 
team. 


until the next to last day of the season under 
new manager Bill Virdon. 
Bolstered by the acquisition of out- 


fielders Lou Piniella and Elliott Maddox, the 


team seemed only to need a righthanded 
power hitter and one more starting pitcher 
to go over the top. To remedy the former, 
Gabe Paul sent Bobby Murcer to the Giants 
for Bobby Bonds. Two months later the 
Yankees signed free-agent pitcher Catfish 
Hunter to a multiyear contract. Allowed to 
sell his services on the open market after 
Oakland owner Charlie Finley failed to 
honor his contractual obligations regarding 
a promised loan, Hunter was the first of a 
spate of free-agent stars the Yankees would 


garner as part of Steinbrenner’s commit- 
ment to fashion a winning team at whatever 
cost the market demanded he pay. 

Unhappy with Virdon despite his high 
finish in 1974 and selection as Manager of 
the Year, Steinbrenner nevertheless stayed 
with Virdon until the 1975 season was two- 
thirds over. By then it had become evident 
that Virdon could not spark the team suffi- 
ciently to overtake the streaking Red Sox, 
and the decision was made to replace him 
with the recently fired manager of the Texas 
Rangers, Billy Martin. 

Exiled from the Yankees ever since his 
trade to Kansas City in 1957, Martin was 
eager to return to the team that would 
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1976 A.L. Championship Series, Game 5 (Oct. 14 at 
Yankee Stadium): Chambliss’ Pennant-Winning Homer 


Royals 210 
Yankees 202 
Winning Pitcher: TIDROW 
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Losing Pitcher: LITTELL 
Home Runs: Mayberry, Brett (Royals); Chambliss (¥: 
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(Below, R) Don Gullet, a prize free-agent acquisition 
whose career was ended by arm trouble in 1978 after 
posting an 18-6 record with the Yankees. (Right) Bucky 
Dent. His home run helped carry the Yankees to the 
1978 Division Championship. (Below) Chris 

Chambliss. Always an especially dangerous hitter in 
post-season play, he won the 1976 pennant with a ninth- 
inning home run. 


always be first in his heart, and when free- 
agent Reggie Jackson joined the fold in the 
fall of 1976 events would come full circle. 
Just as the first Yankees dynasty had had a 
volcanic duo comprised of a superstar ab- 
sorbed in the vast theater of his own mind, 
and a small, scrappy former second base- 
man locked in an unceasing struggle to 
establish his managerial authority, the 
fourth dynasty would have Reggie Jackson 
and Billy Martin. 

Under Martin the Yankees won their first 
pennant in twelve years in 1976 and their 
first world championship since 1962 a year 
later, 

With Jackson in right field the team won 
two world championships, three pennants 
and four division titles. 

But no matter how many more thrills are 
added to the memory banks of Yankees 
fans, it is improbable that any will match for 
sheer drama the fifth and deciding game of 
the 1976 American League Championship 
Series. Ahead 6-3 in the eighth inning, the 
Yankees saw their lead, and perhaps the 
pennant, vanish when Royals third baseman 
George Brett rifled a three-run homer. The 
score stayed tied 6-6 until Chambliss led off 
the bottom of the ninth and pounded a 
fastball from Royals relief pitcher Mark Lit- 
tell into the rightfield seats. 

“By the time Chambliss got to third base 
all hope of reaching the plate was gone,” 
Munson said in describing the pandemo- 
nium that resulted once Yankees fans, 
unable to contain their ecstasy, began 
flooding onto the field. ‘He never did make 
it" 


Hours later Chambliss crept out of the 
clubhouse, accompanied by two police- 
men, and touched home plate to make his 
pennant-winning run official. 

In a World Series that was almost anti- 
climactic, Cincinnati’s Big Red Machine 
swept the Yankees in four straight games, an 
embarrassment that made Steinbrenner 
realize the team still needed improving. 
Over the winter he and Paul immersed 
themselves in a study of the talent that 
would be available in the game's first Re- 
entry Draft and then selected and signed 
pitcher Don Gullett and Reggie Jackson. 


The financial investment in Jackson alone 
was far in excess of Ruppert’'s and Huston’s 
total expenditure for the Yankees franchise 
and all of the players needed to bring the 
club its first pennant. But Steinbrenner 
recognized that the game had entered a new 
era now that the reserve clause had been 
amended and that free agency did not 
necessarily sound the death knell for the 
entire structure of major league baseball, as 
many other owners feared. Rather, it was an 
incredible opportunity to build the Yankees 
into a powerhouse on the assumption that 
the increase in revenues their success would 
bring would outrun the increase in 
operating expenses. 

More to his credit, Steinbrenner put into 
a Yankees uniform exactly the sort of player 
that Dan Topping and George Weiss had 
shunned: a man who was not only black but 
also unstoppably outspoken, ineffably sen- 
sitive and likely to have a mixed effect on 
the team, Reggie Jackson was, above all, a 
performer with an eerie Ruthian flair for 
almost never absent from center stage when 
the action had stirred both the players and 
the audience to the hilt. 

In 1977, after a good but not exceptional 
season, Jackson set a record by hitting five 
home runs in the World Series, the last four 
on four consecutive swings. His slugging 
led the Yankees to a six-game victory over 
the Dodgers and caused even teammates 
like Munson, who had heretofore been 
openly unadmiring of him, to begin calling 
him by his self-coined nickname of Mr. 
October. 

A year later Jackson hit .391 in the World 
Series and led both teams in RBIs as the 

fankees again conquered the Dodgers in six 
games, But it was his baserunning that pro- 
vided the turning point. In the sixth inning 
of the fourth game the Yankees were down 
two games to one and trailed 3-1. With 
Munson on second and Jackson on first, 
Piniella hit a line shot to Dodgers shortstop 
Bill Russell, who dropped the ball. Retriev- 
ing it, Russell sprinted to second base for 
the forceout and then threw toward first for 
what should have been an inning-ending 
double play. But the ball hit Jackson in the 
hip and bounced away, allowing Munson to 
score. The Dodgers argued vehemently that 


Jackson had intentionally interfered with 


the throw, but the umpires disagreed. 
Whether Jackson’s maneuver had been 
deliberate or not, the Yankees went on to 
win the game and sweep the next two. 
Once again, however, the World Series 
had been something of an anticlimax to a 
regular season that left fans all across the 
country reeling from the Yankees front of- 
fice antics along the way and limp from the 
team’s heroics on the field at its conclusion. 
On the night of July 17, 1978, the Yankees 
were 14 games behind the Red Sox after los- 
ing to Kansas City in a game that saw Mar- 
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1978 World Champion Yankees: (Back) Jackson, Johnson, Johnstone, Randolph, Hunter, Chambliss, Lindblad, Blair. 
(Middle) Monahan (Trainer), Scala (Bullpen Catcher), Doyle, Dent, Guidry, Clay, McCall, Beattie, Gossage, Tidrow, 
Piniella, Stanley, Schneider (Trainer), Sheehy (Equipment Mgr.). (Front) Munson, Howard, Howser, Lemon, Berra, Fowler, 


King, Michael, Thomasson, White, Figueroa, Pinder, Plattner, Sallandrea (Batboys). 


tin yank Jackson from the lineup and order 
him suspended when Jackson struck out at- 
tempting to bunt against Martin's expressed 
order to hit away. A week later Martin 
resigned as manager, citing his fear that 
derogatory comments he had allegedly 
made about Steinbrenner and Jackson were 
resulting in controversy that was hurting 
the team’s chances for the pennant. Named 
to replace Martin was Hall of Fame pitcher 
Bob Lemon. On Old-Timer’s Day a few after- 
noons later, it was announced to the amaze- 
ment of all that Martin would be rehired as 
manager for the 1980 season and Lemon 
would be moved into the front office. 

Amid the confusion the Yankees started 
to win under Lemon. Four games behind 
the Red Sox on September 7, they went into 
Boston for a four-game series and swept all 
four by scores of 15-3, 13-2, 7-0 and 7-4. 
With seven games left in the season, the 
Yankees led by one and reeled off six 
straight wins. But the Red Sox matched 
them stride for stride. When the Yankees 
lost to the Indians Rick Wise on the last day 
of the season while the Red Sox were 
beating Toronto, it set up a one-game 
playoff in Fenway Park for the division 
championship and the right to play the 
Royals for the pennant. 

Lemon started 25-game winner Ron 
Guidry against former Yankees pitcher Mike 
Torrez. Guidry, working with only three 
days rest, trailed 2-0 in the seventh inning 
when Yankees shortstop Bucky Dent came 
to bat with two on and two out. For two 
seasons Dent had frequently been pinch-hit 
for in this sort of situation. On that day, 
however, Lemon had no one left to put in 
the field and was forced to let Dent bat for 
himself. After taking a ball, Dent fouled 
the next pitch off his leg and went hopping 


up and down in pain. While time was called 
to attend to him, Torrez restively paced the 
mound. His first pitch to Dent after the 
unsettling wait came in straight over the 
plate, and Dent stroked it into the net above 
the leftfield wall for a three-run homer. The 
Yankees later scored two more runs, and the 
Red Sox rallied but came up a run short to 
make the final score 5-4. 

Five days later the Yankees finished dis- 
mantling the Royals in a Championship 
Series for the third time in three years and 
wrapped up their third consecutive 
pennant. 

There is not only the temptation to dwell 
on the impact of the Jackson-Martin duo on 
the team in the late '70s, there is the danger 
of underappraising the contributions of 
Munson, Nettles, Chambliss and another 
trio who were equally essential. On 
December 11, 1975, the Yankees obtained 
pitcher Ed Figueroa and centerfielder 
Mickey Rivers from the Angels for Bobby 
Bonds. Figueroa was the valuable starter for 
several seasons, but Rivers became the ag- 


Reggie Jackson’s World Series Totals: 
1977 and 1978 


AB H HR RBI BA 
1977 20 9 b, 8 450 
1978 23 4 2 8 391 
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(Clockwise from Top, L) Reggie Jackson hit- 
ting one out; Billy Martin; Thurmon Munson. 
He was the A.L.’s best hitting and most 
durable catcher since Yogi Berra. 
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Ron Guidry’s Pitching Record: 1978 
W L Pct. ERA Sho 
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42 (Below) Rich Gossage. (Right) Willie Ran- 
dolph, the A.L.’s best all-around second 
baseman over the past decade. (Center) ‘Tom- 
my John, had a 22-9 record and posted his 
200th career victory with the 1980 Yankees. 
(Bottom, L to R) Ed Figueroa, a 20-game win- 
ner with the 1978 team; Mickey Rivers, his 
irreverent wit and adroit bat helped the 
Yankees win three successive pennants. 
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gressive leadoff hitter the Yankees badly 
needed. 

On the same day the team acquired 
Rivers, Gabe Paul swung a deal with the 
Pirates that had even farther-reaching 
results. In exchange for pitcher Doc 
Medich, the Yankees received Dock Ellis 
and a young minor-league prospect named 
Willie Randolph. The best second baseman 
in the American League over the past 
decade, Randolph and Ron Guidry stand to 
become the two Yankees who will bridge 
the interval between the team’s fourth and 
fifth dynasties. 

In the fall of 1976, Guidry, a 26-year-old 
rookie who had been bouncing around the 

fankees organization for years without 
distinguishing himself, was nearly left un- 
protected in the expansion draft to stock the 
new Seattle and Toronto franchises. The 
following spring Martin became so ex- 
asperated with Guidry that he told his 


floundering pitcher, ‘‘Show me somebody 
you can get out and I'll let you pitch to 
him.’ For several weeks after the 1977 
season began, Guidry saw no action. Finally 
Martin, depleted of lefthanded relief pitch- 
ers one night against Kansas City, had to 
bring in Guidry to face George Brett with 
the score tied and a runner on second. Brett 
instantly lined a single to center, but the 
runner hesitated just long enough for Rivers 
to throw him out. Guidry completed the 
last two innings of the game without fur- 
ther incident, the Yankees scored, and 
Guidry had his first major-league win. “If 
it hadn't been for Mickey’s throw,’ Guidry 
has said, ‘‘that might have been the end of 
me right there.” 

As it was, he went on to win 16 games in 
1977 and then registered a 25-3 record in 
1978, the best ever by a 20-game winner. 

A year later Guidry unselfishly volun- 
teered to return to the bullpen when Rich 
Gossage tore thumb ligaments in a club- 
house fracas. Gossage, a free-agent acquisi- 
tion in 1978, had combined with Sparky 
Lyle to give the Yankees an outstanding 
righty-lefty bullpen tandem, but by 1979 
Lyle, the first relief pitcher to win a Cy 
Young award, had been traded to Texas, 
leaving the team without a stopper until 
Gossage healed. 

Lemon was able to restore Guidry to the 
starting rotation once rookie Ron Davis 
gained confidence and set off on a splendid 
14-2 season. But between Munson’s death 
and the tragedy Lemon himself suffered 
when his son was killed in an automobile 
accident, not even Martin’s return to 
pinstripes less than a year after he'd resigned 
could spur the 1979 team. 

Relations between Steinbrenner and Mar- 
tin seemed severed irreparably after an off- 
season incident precipitated Martin’s sec- 
ond fall from grace. To manage the club in 
1980, Steinbrenner chose third base coach 
Dick Howser. With Rick Cerone picked up 
from Toronto to do the catching and free- 
agent pitcher Tommy John posting his sec- 
ond straight 20-win season, Howser man- 
aged the team to a division title and its best 
regular-season record in 17 years. But when 
the Royals swept the Yankees in three 
straight games in the 1980 Championship 
Series, Howser resigned with reluctance 
and former Yankees shortstop Gene 
Michael was switched from the general 
manager's job he had assumed at age 41, and 
made the team’s seventh field manager in 
eight years. 

Under Michael the Yankees won the first- 
half division title in the strike-torn 1981 
season. Turmoil once again besieged the 
club in September, however, resulting in 
Michael’s ouster and the return to the 
dugout of Bob Lemon. On the first day of 
his second stint as Yankees manager, Lemon 
philosophized, “I want to keep things go- 
\ND @). THONEY ® G.SHEARS ® A.MARSANS ® A.GOODWIN 


1981 A.L. East Playoffs, Game 5 (Oct. 11 at Yankee 
Stadium): Division-Clinching Game 

Brewers O11 000 100 _ a) 
Yankees 000 400 12X _ 7 
Winning Pitcher: RIGHETTI Losing Pitcher: HAAS 
Home Runs: Thomas (Brewers); Jackson, Gamble, Cerone (Yankees) 
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ing the way they were and they will if I 
don't get in the way. This is the first time 
I've ever been in the playoffs before manag- 
ing one game.” 

Spearheaded by the hitting of shortstop 
Larry Milbourne and two ex-Padres, free- 
agent Dave Winfield and outfielder Jerry 
Mumphrey, plus some timely run produc- 
tion from Nettles, Jackson and Oscar Gam- 
ble, the team proceeded to edge Milwaukee 
three games to two in the division playoffs 
and then scuttled Billy Martin's Oakland A’s 
three straight in the Championship Series. 

For the third time in five years the 
Yankees paired off against the Dodgers in 
the World Series, and this time it was the 
Dodgers turn to win in six games. 

After taking the first two contests in 
Yankee Stadium, Lemon’s men seemed in 
command. They lost all three games in Los 
Angeles by one run, however, and then 
were eliminated when Lemon removed 
Tommy John for a pinch-hitter with the 
score 1-1 in the fourth inning of the sixth 
game, only to see the Dodgers rock his relief 
pitchers for 7 runs in the next two innings. 

Preparations for 1982 began immediate- 
ly and entailed signing free-agent outfield- 
er Dave Collins and trading for outfielder 
Ken Griffey, catcher Butch Wynegar and 
Roy Smalley, who initially promised to give 
the team its power-hitting shortstop. When 
none of the four could take up the slack left 
by the decision not to re-sign an aging Reg- 
gie Jackson, allowing him to go to the 
Angels, the team dropped out of the 1982 
pennant race early on and was never a 
factor. 

Prospects for 1983 brightened consid- 
erably when the Yankees signed free-agent 
slugger Don Baylor and Billy Martin re- 
turned after three years as Oakland manager 
to take the wheel again. Possessing a long- 
term agreement and vowing to bring the 
Yankees another world championship, Mar- 
tin got the team off to an excellent start. As 
late as August, the Yankees were in first 
place and seemed on the brink of pulling 
away. Then shortstop Andre Robertson was 
disabled by an automobile accident and 
American League president Lee MacPhail, 
former Yankees general manager, decided 
after careful consideration to reverse an um- 
pires’ decision to disallow a two-run homer 
off the pine-tar saturated bat of George Brett 
and order a game with the Royals to be 
resumed at the point the homer occurred, 
with two out in the top of the ninth and the 
Royals ahead 5-4. 

The Royals were flown to New York ona 
mutual day off and the gates of Yankee 
Stadium were opened to anyone who 
wished to witness for free the last four outs 
of the historic “Pine Tar Game” that would 
have a curiously debilitating effect on each 
club. Although the Royals ultimately won 
the game, they went into a tailspin after- 


wards and fell quickly out of their division 
chase. Likewise the Yankees seemed to lose 
all momentum after having a victory re- 
moved that had already been recorded in 
the standings. Martin too suffered a corre- 
sponding sag in his resolution to turn over 
a new leaf. Long-term agreement notwith- 
standing, he was relieved a third time of his 
manager's post and events in Yankees 
history again came full circle as Yogi Berra 
was named to replace him. 

A Yankees coach since 1976, Berra had 
nearly been appointed manager on several 
previous occasions, but each time some- 
thing had caused Steinbrenner to pull back. 
With all his malapropisms, his comedic 
image and his well-publicized disinterest in 
matters of the intellect, the Hall of Fame 
catcher had a thorough knowledge of the 
game and an unexcitable quality that now 
made him appear the perfect manager to 
help the team overcome its tumultuous for- 


(Top, L to R) Gene 
Michael and Dick 
Howser, former 
Yankees shortstops, 
both served 
tumultuous stints 
as New York 
Yankees managers; 
Sparky Lyle, Cy 
Young award 
winner in 1977; 
Pitcher Mike 
Torrez, registered 
two complete-game 
victories in the 
1977 World 
Championship 
Series and then 
was the Boston 
Red Sox losing 
pitcher the follow- 
ing year in the 
playoff game that 
decided the 
American League 
East. (Left) 

Ron Guidry. 
(Below) Dave 
Winfield. 
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1984 American League Batting Leaders 
G AB H HR 


Don Mattingly 153 603 207 23 
Dave Winfield 141 567 193 19 
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(Above) Old-Timer's Day, 
1976: catchers Bill Dickey, 
Yogi Berra, Elston Howard 

and Thurmon Munson, four 
generations of New York 
Yankees greatness. All told, 
they won five Most Valuable 
Player awards and played in 
35 World Series. Berra’s 71 
hits and 75 games are still 
the most in World Champion- 
ship Series history. (Right) 
Billy Martin and Joe 
DiMaggio. (Below, L to R) 
Billy Martin being welcomed 
back by New York Yankees 
fans upon his return to 
pinstripes in 1979; 

Yogi Berra. 


tunes of the past few years and restore 
equilibrium. 

In 1984, Berra was faced with two monu- 
mental problems: finding replacements for 
bullpen ace Rich Gossage and third base- 
man Graig Nettles, both of whom had gone 
to San Diego. As a consequence, the 
Yankees got off to a shaky start, but by June 
they had begun to receive solid relief pitch- 
ing from Dave Righetti and Jay Howell, and 
rookie third baseman Mike Pagliarulo 
showed evidence he was ready to claim the 
job. Over the second half of the season the 
Yankees had the best record in baseball, and 
only the huge cushion afforded by the 
Tigers torrid start kept them from making 
an all-out pennant bid. 

In a reprise of 1961 when Mantle and 
Maris vied for Ruth’s record and the home 
run crown, Winfield and second-year star 
Don Mattingly almost daily took turns 
leading the league in batting over the last 
two months of the season. Mattingly final- 
ly emerged the winner, his .343 average giv- 
ing the Yankees their first bat titlist since 
Mantle’s Triple Crown season in 1956. 

By the end of September the Yankees 
would have a young and for the most part 
self-developed team on the field that 
reflected a recognition that a fifth dynasty 
could best be accomplished by melding 
Pagliarulo, shortstop Bobby Meacham and 
the many other talented young products of 
the farm system with the prize veteran cadre 
of Winfield, Mattingly, Guidry, Randolph, 
Baylor, Griffey, Wynegar and Righetti. 
When leftfielder Rickey Henderson and 
shortstop Dale Berra were acquired in 
trades during the winter meetings, bringing 
to pinstripes the game’s most electrifying 
baserunner and the first major leaguer since 
Earle Mack to be managed by his own father, 
Yankees fans everywhere became impatient 


for the 1985 season to begin. ; 
—David Nemec 
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MANAGER | J 
“There is no place I’d rather be than with the New 
York Yankees,’ says manager Yogi Berra. Good thing, 
because 1985 marks Berra’s 29th year of service in 
the Yankees organization. As a player, the Hall of 
Fame catcher set numerous records and played on 10 
World Championship teams, and he is only one of 
five managers to have represented both leagues in the 
World Series. Managing a World Champion is the 
only thing missing from Berra’s resumé. After a slow 
start kept Yogi and the Yankees out of the pennant 
race in 1984, Berra initiated the New Era in Yankees 
baseball by mixing his lineup with veterans and 


young players. The chemistry worked beautifully 
and the team turned in the best record in baseball 
(51-30) after the All-Star break. ““Yogi did a very 
creditable job of blending all of our fine veteran 
players with some outstanding young talent,” says 
Principal Owner George Steinbrenner. “We are 
hoping we get off to a fast start in °85, something we 
did not do in '’84.”’ Nothing would please Yogi more. 
Referring to the Detroit Tigers major league record- 
setting start in 1984, Yogi says, “Gimme 35-5, then 
you catch me!” Yogi had a busy off-season. He and 
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his wife, Carmen, were guests of the President and 
Mrs. Reagan at a special White House dinner. Berra 
also acquired his son, Dale, from the Pittsburgh 
Pirates in a December trade. Now he and his players 


are ready for business in 1985. “The fans have been 
good to me and so has everybody connected with 
the organization,” Yogi adds. ““My main goal is to 
give George Steinbrenner and all Yankees fans a 
winner in 1985.” With an outstanding lineup, a fine 
stable of pitchers, an experienced coaching staff and 
Yogi at the helm, no one will be disappointed. 


--YOGIBERRA = 


The Spirit of America 


Liberty by Ken Ragan 


Liberty. More than a symbol. A landmark to millions 
of soon-to-be Americans who passed her welcoming form and then 
themselves became part of the great tradition of freedom. 
A tradition toasted across the land with America’s native whiskey: 
Kentucky Bourbon. Old Grand-Dad still makes that Bourbon as we did 
over 100 years ago. It’s the spirit of America. 


Fora 19" by 26” print of Liberty, send a check or money order 


for $6.95 to Spirit of America, P.O. Box 183L, Carle Place, New York 11514. 
For each print sold, we'll donate $2.00 toward Liberty’s restoration. 


Old Grand-Dad 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, KY 4060). ¢ ational Distillers, Photo: ©1976 Ken Ragan / Camera 5, Inc. 


The Coaching Staff 


Carl Merrill. The Columbus Clippers (Triple-A) knew what type of 
man they were losing when their manager, Carl ‘‘Stump”’ Merrill, was 
appointed Yankees first base coach for 1985. Upon learning he would 
have to replace Merrill, Columbus General Mgr. George § 

his new manager would be, “. . . following up a fantastic job 

Stump Merrill this past (1984) season.” Fantastic is the only fitting 
description of the job Merrill has done in the Yankees farm system. 
He's been a winner wherever he’s been. Since 1978, Merrill has 
managed at Columbus, Nashville, Ft. Lauderdale and West Haven, 
finishing in first place in five of those seven years, and second the 
other two seasons. With a managerial record of 584-382 (a .602 
winning percentage), it’s no wonder manager Yogi Berra asked Merrill 
to join the Yankees. 


— 


Gene Michael. This is Gene Michael's second consecutive season 
coaching at third base, and he again in 1985 because he 
proved he had quick intelligen vy in the job last year. 
Michael’s deep knowledge of the game comes from being a Yankees 
player (the regular shortstop from 1969-73), scout, manager (twice), 
administrative assistant, general manager and minor league manager. 
The man knows his baseball and when the game's on the line and one 
of your players is heading for third on a single to centerfield, you 
want Gene Michael at third base telling him whether to hold up or go 
home. You know he'll make the right decision. 


Mark Connor is credited with the fast development of Yankees 
pitchers Dennis Rasmussen, Clay Christiansen and Joe Cowley, and 
with the impressive transition of Dave Righetti from a starter to the 
Yankees stopper. He works hard with these bright, young players, and 
Connor gets annoyed when skeptics question their ability. ‘Talk to 
me in October,’ Connor says. “I've got a lot of confidence in these 


guys and they've got a lot of confidence in themselves.” This is 
Connor's first full season as a major league coach. He was promoted 
to the Yankees in June of '84 after spending over four years in the 
team’s farm system. Now Connor and co-pitching coach Jeff Torborg * 
plan to show critics of the Yankees pitching staff how wrong 

they were. 


Yogi Berra. 


Jeff Torborg. It is evident that people are realizing the talent of Jeff 
Torborg. The Yankees highly regarded pitching coach was believed to 
be the leading candidate for the manager job at Seattle, but when it 
seemed the Yanks might lose Torborg to the Mariners, Principal 
Owner George Steinbrenner stepped in. Feeling they had enough 
time to speak with Torborg, Steinbrenner withdrew permission given 
two weeks earlier for the Mariners to talk with him. And with that, 
Steinbrenner solidified the Yankees coaching staff for '85 by keeping 
one of its biggest assets in New York. Torborg, like manager Yogi 


Berra, has won a World Series as a player and would now like to win 
one as a coach with the Yankees. ‘I’m an organization man," says 
Torborg, who is in his seventh season as a Yankees coach, ‘I 
appreciate my position with the Yank And if Steinbrenner's 
actions are any indication, the Yankees appreciate Jeff Torborg. 


Lou Piniella. When the Yankees turned their fortunes over to their 
young players in 1984, they were lucky to have veteran Lou Piniella 
around. Mike Pagliarulo, Bobby Meacham and Vic Mata are among 
those who credit batting coach Piniella for helping them develop into 
successful major league hitters. Piniella, one of baseball's toughest 
and most respected hitters while a player, was immediately moved 
into the coaching ranks upon his retirement in June of 1984. With 
Piniella as the full-time hitting instructor, the Yankees boasted the top 
two A.L. hitters—Don Mattingly (.343) and Dave Winfield (.340). If 
last year’s batting title race was any indication of what he can do in 
only half a season as a coach, there's no telling what “Sweet’’ Lou 
Piniella can accomplish with Yankees hitters in a full season in 1985. 


[Bd] 


DON BAYLOR 
DESIGNATED HITTER 


Yankees D.H. Don Baylor must sometimes feel like a 
arget in a canvas tent at a roadside carnival—he's always 
being pelted by baseballs. In fact, at the start of the 
season Baylor was only 22 shy of the A.L. record (189) 
for times being hit by a pitch. It’s not that Baylor has 
slow ref s. On the contrary, he has excellent refl 

(he can pull any pitcher in the league). He also has a 
quick mind. Baylor knows getting hit by a pitch 
eventually hurts the pitchers more than the batter. He 
does whatever it takes to win. Baylor is willing to 
sacrifice and hustle for his team whether he’s breaking 
up a double play or taking an extra base when the 
defense takes a nap. But he'll hurt you most at the plate. 
The former A.L. MVP can hit for average and power and 
he’s especially tough when the game is on the line. In 
two years with the Yankees, Don has batted .283 with 
48 home runs and 174 RBI. Pitchers should take note; as 
a target, Baylor is very dangerous. 


BUTCH WYNEGAR 
CATCHER 


With Rick Cerone gone, 29-year-old Butch Wynegar doesn’t have to worry about 

sharing catching duties with anyone. He is the Yankees catcher and should be for some 

time to come. After all, this quiet, consistent performer has earned it. Since coming 

over from the Twins in mid-1982, the switch-hitting Wynegar has hit .282 arid played 

outstanding defense. He can block a pitch in the dirt as well as any catcher in the 

game and would-be base stealers think twice before they try to run on him. This year 

he has the task of meshing the Yankees pitching staff and there's no one the Yankees 

would rather see doing it. Wynegar is a thinking catcher, an encouraging catcher and 

his input will be well-received by his teammates on the mound. 5 
ad 


49 RON GUIDRY 
PITCHER 


“This is not something that will prevent me from pitching again" Ron Guidry said last year after being placed 
on the disabled list for the first time in his big league career. The Yankees hope “Louisiana Lightning” can 
come back from a 1984 rib injury because Guidry has been their Mr. Everything. After his 25-3 season in 
1978, Guidry was the second winningest pitcher from 1979-83. Ron won the Gold Glove the past three 
years, and was the 1984 recipient of the Roberto Clemente Award. A favorite among both Yankees fans and 
members of the media, a local newspaper story depicted him this way: “Ron Guidry should have pitched 

; with DiMaggio in center and Yogi behind the plate and Rizzuto gobbling up everything in sight at shortstop. 

hs 5 Guidry should have beeen with Stengel. From the first moment he brought his remarkable left arm and his 
‘ great heart to the Stadium, he has done honor to his uniform. He has brought the past to the present.” 
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DON MATTINGLY 
INFIELDER 


For many pro players, winning a batting crown is the 
epitome of one’s career. And there’s nothing wrong 
with that—batting crowns don’t come by every day. 
One A.L. batting champion who's well aware of that 
is Yankees first baseman Don Mattingly. Don is proud 
of what he accomplished in 1984 as he became a 
scourge to pitchers with his .343 average. But 
Mattingly is the first to admit one year does not a 
career make. He wants more. ‘‘I would have been 
proud of my season whether I won the title or not,” 
Mattingly said at spring training. “I’m coming in here 
feeling like I have to earn a job. I don’t want to back 
away from the way I play. I want more.” Even an off- 
season knee injury hasn't discouraged the man who 
powered 23 home runs and 110 RBI, best on the 
team. “If I have as good a year as last year, I'd be 
happy. But who says I can’t do more?”’ Good point. 
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" ‘ WILLIE RANDOLPH 
=!) INFIELDER 


m not very outspoken or flamboyant ys Yankees veteran 
Willie Randolph. “I understand my job.’ The second baseman not 
only understands his job, he has mastered it—on and off the field. 
“I’ve been a silent leader for a long tim Randolph adds. Aside 
from his ellent field play, he has helped other players develop a 
professional attitude toward their occupation. He’s been taking 
pride in his own talent and approach to the game since his rookie 
year in 1976. Now he’s passing it on to the Yankees of the New 
Era. In 1984, Randolph had one of his best seasons while 
anchoring an infield that employed youngsters at third, short and 
first. He and pitcher Ron Guidry are the remaining two players 
from the Yankees championship teams of the late ’ j 
kick out of winning, and after getting a taste of winning early in 
my career, I know what it’s like, 5 
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Puit NIEKRO 
PITCHER 


Call Phil Niekro anything you want—Father 
Time, The 2,000-Year-Old Man or even Old 
Man River—but just don’t call him washed up. 
The 46-year-old pitcher defies the rigors of 
time and continues to succeed long after 
many younger men have failed. Witness 
Niekro’s 1984 season when he was the ace of 
the Yankees starting rotation, recording a 16-8 
record and a 3.19 ERA. After almost 20 years 
in the major leagues, Niekro still has the ambi- 
tion of a rookie. “I’m only 15 games away 
from 300 victories,’ he said before the season. 
“I’ve done a lot more than the average ball- 
player in America, My number one goal right 
now is to get in the World Series with the 
Yankees.” If the Yankees are still playing ball 
in mid-October, you know Father Time will 
have something to do with it. 


83 KEN GRIFFEY 


OUTFIELDER 


There are not a lot of major leaguers today who 
can boast about a .300 lifetime batting average. 
Aside from Don Mattingly, the talent-laden 
Yankees only have one other player with a 
career .300 average—leftfielder Ken Griffey. 
Griffey turned two consecutive .300 seasons 
into back-to-back World Series Championship 
seasons with Cincinnati's Big Red Machine in 
1975 and 1976. In 1983, his second year in 
pinstripes, Griffey returned to form by hitting 
an impressive .306. After a slow start last year, 
Griffey came on strong to drive in 56 runs, his 
Yankees career high and the most since his 85 
RBI with the Reds in 1980. Griffey’s had a lot of 
jobs with the Yankees, but he’s now the regular 
leftfielder. 


SUPE/Si 


The Canon T70 makes the great shots simple. 


When N.B.A. superstar Larry 
Bird shoots a basket, he does it so 
well he makes it look simple. When 
Larry shoots pictures, he uses the 
superstar SLR—the incredible Canon 
T70, with automatic features so 
advanced it makes the great shots 
simple. 
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Its sleek, durable body design 
sets it apart from conventional cam- 
eras at a glance. A large, easy-to-read 
LCD display and touch-button con- 
trols make handling fast and easy, 
and eliminate guesswork. A built-in 
power winder advances the film 
automatically, and provides power 
rewind and automatic loading, too. 

You just focus and shoot with 
three programmed modes: STAN- 
DARD for most 
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subjects, TELE for moving subjects 
and telephoto shots, WIDE for scenics 
and wide-angleshots. Shutter-priority 
mode lets you set speeds for total 
control over action, and the Canon 
Speedlite 277T* provides fully 
automatic flash. 

The Command Back 70* records 
dates and data on film and adds even 
more capability. And to zoom out 
across a field, get a wide-angle pan- 
orama or a breathtaking closeup, the 
entire line of over fifty Canon FD 
lenses can be used to get the shots 


you've always wanted. 
Get the superstar SLR. It makes 
the great shots simple. *optional 


New York Yankees. 
Ala Moana Bivd., Honolulu, HI 96814 / Canon Canada, Inc., Ontario 
©1985 Canon U SA. inc 
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| DAVE WINFIELD 
OUTFIELDER 


Is there anything Dave Winfield can’t do? As manager Yogi 
Berra said last year, “‘He’s our Most Valuable Player. Nobody 
did as much for us this year as Winfield.” Since joining the 
Yankees in 1981, he has re-defined the term ‘complete player.” 
He has hit for power (37 home runs in 1982) and average (.340 
in 1984). He has played all three outfield positions, won five 
Gold Gloves and may possess the best arm in baseball. “‘I still 
say Dave Winfield is one of the greatest athletes in the game 
today,” says Principal Owner George Steinbrenner, ‘‘maybe 
even the greatest all-around athlete to ever play the game.” 
Dave Winfield, with all of his talent, wants badly to play ona 
winning Yankees team in 1985. He says, “This year, I’m all 
business. I want the team, the manager and Mr. Steinbrenner to 
know that, Whatever they need me to do in order to win, I'll 
do.” 
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24) RICKEY HENDERSON 
fes®| OUTFIELDER 


Never have two legs caused so much trouble for so many. That phrase can only be attached to Rickey 
Henderson—master base stealer. If you're a catcher, he'll keep you up at night. If you're a pitcher, he'll 
have you mumbling in the shower by the fifth inning and if you’re a Yankees fan, he'll have you jumping 
out of your seat. The record-shattering base thief provides the Yankees with the spark leading to their 
huge powder keg. Not since Mickey Rivers have the Yankees had such a potent offensive catalyst. Rickey 
and Willie Randolph will pepper A.L. defenses while Don Mattingly, Dave Winfield and Don Baylor 
deliver the fatal blows. It’s a devastating combination and a credit to the Yankees front office for pulling 
off the trade that brought Henderson to New York. The fleet-footed 26-year-old will also give the Yankees 
an outstanding defensive centerfielder for years to come. Rickey has charisma as well as talent, and 

he’s sure to become a favorite among Yankees fans. 


419 DAVE RIGHETTI 
| PITCHER 


As-a starting pitcher, Dave Righetti was excellent. As a reliever, he has 
been brilliant. He has shown the baseball world that there are still a 
few select ballplayers who will set aside their own personal glory for 
the good of the team and still come out the better for it. The hard- 
throwing left-hander, already one of the premier relievers in the 
game, made the transition to the bullpen like he owned the place. 
Righetti collected 31 saves in 40 save situations even though he spent 
15 days on the disabled list in mid-season. For now, Righetti’s no- 
hitter days are behind him, but as a reliever he is in the position to 
help the club on any given day. He's a game-saver, a stopper and no 
one can win a pennant without one of those. 


| MIKE PAGLIARULO 
INFIELDER 


When third baseman Mike Pagliarulo 
joined the Yankees on July 7, 1984, he 
was already considered an outstanding 
defensive player. Some people even 
compared him to former Yankees great 
Graig Nettles. But his ability to hit big 
league pitching was questioned. ‘‘Pags” 
answered such questions by hitting 
.282 in his first 121 at bats including 17 
extra-base hits and a grand slam homer. 
““You don’t usually see guys with this 
kind of defense and power,” says 
Yankees General Manager Clyde King. 
Despite a late season slump in '84, 
Pagliarulo still has shown he's on his 
way to becoming a complete player. 
Platooning with Dale Berra at third, 
Pagliarulo’s maturity and healthy ap- 
proach to the game is becoming evi- 
dent. ‘‘When I balance everything out,” 
he says, ‘“‘when I’m hitting the ball and 
doing my job on the field, that’s when 
I'm satisfied.” 
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s| JOHN MONTEFUSCO 
| PITCHER 


The 1984 season will not be fondly 
remembered by John ‘“‘The Count”’ 
Montefusco. “I look back on 1984 and it 
Ww s if | was not even part of the 
team,” The Count recalls. “I walked 
around the clubhouse feeling strange all 
year. It’s not something I want to go 
through again.’ Montefusco is sour on 
last year because of a May auto accident 
which left him in a neck brace for a good 
part of the season. He returned for the 
final six weeks of the schedule and went 
5-1 with a 2.76 ERA. Luckily, he is fully 
recovered from his mishap and the 
Yankees are counting on him as one of 
their right-handed starting pitchers. 
Knowing The Count, he'll perform like 
he never missed a beat last year. “I’m as 
good as new,’ Montefusco assures. ‘My 
arm feels great and my confidence is 
high. I’m as excited about a season as | 
have ever been.” 


A5 DENNIS 
| RASMUSSEN 
PITCHER 


Dennis Rasmussen could be the 
missing link in the Yankees 
starting rotation, The strapping 
southpaw got his first good 
taste of big league ball last 
season after being called up 
from Columbus (Triple-A) in 
May. His 9-6 record showed he 
may well be the young, tireless 
arm the team is in search of. 
But whether or not Rasmussen 
owns a Starting role right away, 
he knows he has the tools to 
eventually force his way into a 
job. His imposing size (6'7", 
225 Ibs.) and dancing fastball 
can intimidateimost batters. Be- 
ing the largest Yankees player, 
Dennis may be the brunt of 
some good-natured kidding in 
the clubhouse, but you can bet 
there'll be no laughing in the 
batter’s box when he’s on the 
mound. 


AKAI INTRODUCES A HI-FI VHS RECORDER SO SIMPLE, 


THE COBARTY On Th pang 


ANYONE CAN PROGRAMIT. = 


Programming 8 shows over 4 weeks 
shouldn't require an engineering degree 
and 2 operating manuals. Touch a button 
on AKAI’s new VS-603 or its wireless 
remote and everything you need to know 
is printed right on your TV screen. So programming’s 
simple and fail-safe. Touch another button and video 
will never sound the same. 

SOUND AS GOOD AS THE BEST DIGITAL AUDIO 
PLAYERS. The audio specs on AKAI’s VS-603 are all 
knockouts, but one really stands out. Studio engineers 
record at 30 inches per second for professional quality 
sound. With the VS-603, the equivalent of 220 inches 


*Also available in black. 


Es] per second passes 
- over the heads for 
incredible hi-fi stereo. 
| FEATURES AND 
MORE FEATURES. 

In addition to 4 video heads, the VS-603 has a back-up 
power supply that preserves the internal memory up to 
days in case of a power failure. And on screen pro- 
gramming can be done through the machine or the 32 

function wireless remote. 

See your AKAI dealer and see just how simple the 
Hi-Fi VS-603 is to operate. 

So simple you can almost program it in your sleep. 


dita [VHS) 


BosBBY MEACHAM 
SHORTSTOP 


When the Yankees speak of the New Era, they 
are talking about young talents like Bobby 
Meacham. It is no coincidence that the Yankees 
outstanding second half of the 1984 season 
began soon after Meacham became the regular 
shortstop. He solidified the middle infield as he 
and veteran second baseman Willie Randolph 
formed one of the smoother double play com- 
binations in the A.L. The switch-hitting Califor- 
nian appeared in 22 games in 1983 for the 
Yankees and batted .235, but last year he im- 
proved to .253 (91 of 360). At Yankee Stadium 
he posted a surprising .318 while batting near 
the bottom of the order. It seems the more ac- 
tion Meacham sees in the majors, the better he 
gets. If he continues to improve at the same 
pace, he'll make the New Era a prosperous one 
for the Yankees. 


ANDRE ROBERTSON 
INFIELDER 


After playing 69 games at Columbus 
(Triple-A) last year, Andre Robertson was 
asked about the condition of his sore arm. 
He simply replied, ‘The only thing I can 
say is the umpires (at first base) kept saying 
‘out.’ Andre was once considered the 
Yankees shortstop of the ’80s until he suf- 
fered a broken neck in an automobile acci- 
dent in August of 1983. The injury some- 
what hindered his powerful throwing arm 
and he split his 1984 season between New 
York and Columbus. Now Andre wants to 
prove he’s ready to return full time to the 
big club, and he showed he meant business 
when he reported early to spring training 
this year. However, he was battling incum- 
bent Bobby Meacham. ““They may be look- 
ing at me as a backup,” Andre said in camp, 
“and if that’s what happens, I'll have to ac- 
cept it. But I'm here intending to be the fea 
number one shortstop.” : 
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INFIELDER 


In 1982, the Pirates asked their players a series of survey 
questions. When asked to name the person he most admires, 
Dale Berra answered proudly, “My father”’ The Yankees, by 
virtue of an off-season trade with the Pirates, have given Dale 
the chance to play for the person he admires so much— 
manager Yogi Berra. Not only are the Berras the first father/son 
duo to appear on the same M.L. team since Connie Mack and 
his son, Earle, it is also Yogi's first real chance to see Dale play 
regularly. “My father can see if I’m as good as he thinks I am,” 
Dale says. “I hope he likes what he sees.” “He's just another 
ballplayer to me,” Yogi confirms. “‘If he can play, he plays. If he 
don’t do the job, he sits.” Dale will platoon at third base with 
Mike Pagliarulo. Berra has never been more enthusiastic about 
a season saying, “It’s a dream come true to play for my father 
and the Yankees.” 


PITCHER 


Last fall, Ed Whitson was a wanted man. 
He was the top priority of the Yankees in 
the free agent re-entry draft and sure 
enough, the 29-year-old right-handed 
pitcher landed in pinstripes. As a regular in 
the starting rotation, Whitson helps 
solidify what at first appeared to be a 
shaky pitching staff. He has begun to 
master the palm ball, a sort of come-what- 
may off-speed pitch which he learned out 
of necessity after a finger injury in 1983. 
The new pitch served him well last season 
as he went 14-8 for the Padres with a 3.24 
ERA, his best year ever. Like Phil Niekro of 
1984, Whitson has the advantage of throw- 
ing a very puzzling pitch at American 
League batters. And we all know what kind 
of season Niekro had. 


HENRY COTTO 
OUTFIELDER 


In 1985, Henry Cotto returns to the 
Bronx, his birthplace, to show he’s more 
than just an excellent, fleet-footed out- 
fielder. The Yankees acquired Cotto in 
the off-season from the Cubs because 
they know he’s not a one-dimensional 
player. He played winter ball in Puerto 
Rico for the Caguas club for the fourth 
straight year and his offensive stats were 
impressive. In 60 games, Cotto batted 
.308, stole 21 bases and scored 36 runs, 
best in the league. The rap against Cotto 
was that he was primarily a defensive 
replacement. But the fact is, he batted 
.285 in over four years of minor league 
ball, and as a part-time player in Chicago 
last year, he hit a respectable .274. The 
Yankees recognize Cotto’s potential as an 
offensive weapon, and if he continues his 
hot hitting, he'll find his way onto the 
New York roster. 


Ron HASSEY 
&=| CATCHER 


Veteran catcher Ron Hassey may be one 
of the new Yankees faces in 1985, but he 
shouldn't be a stranger to Yankees fans. 
Hassey played for the Indians for over six 
years before being traded to the Cubs in 
mid-season last year. Ron wasn’t in the 
Windy City long, but while there he 
batted .333 in 19 games. His role with 
the Yankees will be to spell starter Butch 
Wynegar when need be and to provide 
Yogi Berra with a dependable left-handed 
pinch-hitter. Hassey excels as a pinch- 
hitter, having batted .327 (18 for 55) with 
16 RBI in his career. And Hassey’s broad 
knowledge of A.L. batters will be a big 
plus for the Yankees pitching staff. As 
you can see, whether Ron Hassey is 
standing in the batter’s box or instructing 
a young pitcher on how to pitch toa 
home run king, things will be that much 
easier for the Yankees in 1985. 


Ad JOE COWLEY 
a L PITCHER 


Joe Cowley, considered footloose and 
fancy free by those around him, indeed 
may love a good time but he also 
knows when to go to work. He proved 
that last year with a 9-2 record after 
spending the first half of the season at 
Columbus (Triple-A). The Yankees deci- 
sion to sign Cowley (in November 1983 
after he spent eight years in the Braves 
farm system) turned out to be a wise 
one, The 26-year-old right-hander can 
start or relieve, making him a fine bull- 
pen complement to lefty Dave Righetti. 
In 1985, Cowley simply wants to con- 
tinue what he started last year, “You 
can't stand acound admiring what 
you've done when there is so much 
more to do,” Joe says. “There are rec- 
ords to set, All-Star games to play in and 
World Series rings to get.” Now that’s 
a party Cowley would really enjoy. 
awe ; 
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| i. OMAR MORENO 
> * _ Mt “7 OUTFIELDER 


Omar Moreno’s role with the Yankees changed 
last December when the club traded for All- 
Star centerfielder Rickey Henderson, The 
32-year-old Panamanian realized he'd instantly 
become a backup player, something he hasn't 
been since he broke into the major leagues 10 
years ago. But Omar knows a lot can happen 
in a 162-game season. When he's called upon 
by manager Berra, he'll be ready to perform 
like the classy professional he is. His defensive 
skills are second to none and his improved 
batting production shows Moreno can help 
the Yankees on offense. And, of course, there's 
the legs. Moreno led the team in triples (6) 

. and stolen bases (20) last year. Even as a part- 
time player, you can bet Omar will be doing 
his part in the Yankees drive for their 34th 
pennant. 
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Tom Snyder Productions, Inc. and Spinnaker Software Corporation of 
Cambridge. Mass. create teaching programs, for young children, 
then test each program in an actual classroom environment. 


The Financial Source™ presents the future. 


To these children, technology is something Manufacturers Hanover can help them wherever 
that turns fractions into a learning game. they are, because we span the country with 1,050 

To Manufacturers Hanover Corporation, offices, including those of our CIT Financial 
technology is the way to make your business Corporation. 
work better. To show your financial picture on a Our way of doing business is defined by the 
video-terminal each morning. To make cash words Quality, Loyalty and Consistency.™ 
management a matter of child’s play. Quality in our financial products. Loyalty to our 

Some of the largest electronics companies in customers. Consistency in our performance. . 
America depend on The Financial Source for As these computer kids will prove again— 
credit services, secured financing and more. people make the future. Consider us for yours. 


TT MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 


Member FDIC The Financial Source®” Worldwide. 


Vic MATA 
f OUTFIELDER 


Outfielder Vic Mata is another example 
of the many fine young players emerg- 
ing from the Yankees farm system. After 
being promoted to the big club from 
Columbus (Triple-A) in late July of last 
year, Mata hit an unexpected .329 (23 
of 70) and played sound defense. In 
fact, Mata was 2 for 4 in his Yankees 
debut ys. the Twins and he hit his first 
major league homer two weeks later 
against the Indians. Since he signed in 
1978, Mata has steadily progressed 
through the Yankees farm system. In his 
last two full years in the minors, he hit 
.303 and .314. Having shown he can 
play major league ball, Mata is making a 
case for manager Yogi Berra to use him 
as a backup for leftfielder Ken Griffey. 
Being 23, the native of the Dominican 
Republic can bide his time until an 
everyday job opens in New York. 
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il BILLY SAMPLE 
l lL - OUTFIELDER 


When the Yankees traded Toby Harrah to the Rangers for Billy Sample 
_ during spring training, they got more than they bargained for. Sample is ane. 
talented and hungry for a winner, and with him on the roster, the Yankees We 
may have the best group of outfielders in the A.L. In fact, Sample is similar 
to the other Yankees outfielders since he has speed (he averaged 31 stolen ns 
_ bases the past two seasons) and a good glove. He did falter a bit at the plate 
last year batting .247 in 130 games, but before 1984 Sample’s lifetime batting 
average was a consistent .276. Two years ago he collected 12 home runs and 
54 RBI, both career highs, while batting in every spot of the order. The 
30-year-old right-handed swinger will back up leftfielder Ken Griffey as well 
as pinch-hit and pinch-run. 


A | Rich Borpi 
PITCHER 


At the close of the 1984 season, many 
skeptics questioned what the Yankees 
pitching staff would look like in 1985. 
But those queries were raised before the 
front office acquired some help, in- 
cluding right-hander Rich Bordi. Bordi, 
who came over from the Cubs along with 
Henry Cotto, Ron Hassey and Porfi Alta- 
mirano, gives New York plenty of depth 
in the long relief-spot starter department. 
That was also the job of the 6'7”, 220 lb. 
hurler in Chicago’s 1984 pennant race. 
He made 24 relief appearances and seven 
Starts for a 5-2 record and four saves. An 
all-around athlete (Rich was offered a 
football scholarship to Nebraska), the big 
man from the San Francisco area will be 
able to adapt to any role asked of him. 
And along with the help of the Yankees 
pitching coaches, Bordi may find himself 
in a pennant race for the second con- 
secutive season. 


[ As DALE MURRAY 
a. PITCHER 


It was difficult for Dale Murray to smile in 1984. He was 
hampered most of the year by a back injury, and when he did 
get to pitch again at the end of the season, he just wasn’t 
himself. The year began with promise as Murray posted a 1-1 
record and 0.93 ERA through May 1. But soon after, he was 
injured and stayed on the disabled list until early August. He 
then began a rehabilitating assignment at Columbus (Triple-A) 
and was put back on the Yankees roster for the final month and 
a half of the season. His ERA ballooned to 4.94 and Dale was 
just happy to see the season end. He needed a good rest and 
that’s what he got over the winter. Now he's able to compete for 
the role as right-handed long reliever and occasional starter. 
Regaining the form he had as the ace of Toronto's bullpen in 
1982 is Murray’s goal, and one he’s determined to achieve. 


A 7| CLAY CHRISTIANSEN 
[Of | prrcner 

Primarily a starter in the Yankees farm system, right-hander Clay Christiansen may have found a 
niche in the majors as a middle reliever. The 26-year-old from Kansas finished the 1984 season 
with a few sub-par outings but in his first five appearances for the Yankees, Clay was 1-1 with a 
1.93 ERA. For the year, his strikeout-to-walk ratio was better than 2:1. Christiansen has a fine 
sinker and above average fastball to go along with his above average frame (6’4”, 220 lbs.). In the 
minors, Clay has shown his worth going 50-30 with a 3.33 ERA since the Yankees drafted him in 
June, 1980. He’s been a steady performer all through the farm system and in time the Yankees 
believe he'll do the same in New York. 
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} 47 ALFONSO 


PULIDO 
PITCHER 


Southpaw Alfonso Pulido could 
turn out to be the sleeper in the 
Yankees-Pirates trade that 
brought Pulido and Dale Berra to 
New York and sent Steve Kemp 
and Tim Foli to the Iron City. If 
Pulido’s performance last season 
is indicative of his talent, he'll be 
a mainstay in the Yankees pitch- 
ing rotation for many seasons to 
come. At Hawaii (Triple-A), the 
28-year-old screwballed his way 
to an 18-6 record and 2.54 ERA. 
This after spending seven years 
playing pro ball in his native 
Mexico. After Pulido led the 
Pacific Coast League in complete 
games (16), shutouts (4) and 
innings pitched (216), Yankees 
manager Yogi Berra gave hima 
good, long look in spring train- 
ing. Alfonso Pulido’s English may 
need a little work, but his arm is 
more than fluid. 
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POTATO CHIPS 


DIST. BY CLEM SNACKS INC. 


Clay Christiansen Ken Griffey 


YR CLUB W-L ERA GGSCGSho SV IP oH R ER BB SO YR Club AVG G AB R_ H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1980 Oneonta 43. 254 15 13.5 2 0 92 89 43 26 24 62 1969Bradenton 281 49°«153:«224s1"®—Ss1 C112 18 85 HH 
1981 Ft. Lauderdale 16-7 228 26 25 14 2 0 178 158 59 45 46 98 1970 Sioux Falls ‘244 51 164 20 40 2 1 2 24 23 41 10 
1982 Nashville +168 307 29 29 13 2 0 2141 214 102 73 80 157 1971 Tampa ‘342 88 281 60 96 7 11 3 33 43 54 25 
1983 Columbus 89 544 32 19 1 O O 1601 196°118 97 81 92 Thea'Rivers’ 406) 9) <2. et) a1St a ee Oy Ale Ca Oa 
1984 Columbus 63 310 22 13 4 0 2 1071 109 44 37 99 56  1972ThreeRivers 318 128 472 96° 150 21 3 14 52 55 93 31 

YANKEES 24 605 24 1 0 0 2 382 50 28 26 12 27 1973 Indianapolis "327 107 397 88 130 18 5 10 58 51 84 43° 
CINCINNAT  .384 25 86 19 33 5 1 3 14 6 10 4 
Z Minor Leag. Totals 50-30 752.0 

SSSR S See 766 455 278 270 485 = 4974 indianapolis '333«43:«162:—«34s iii CCS CBG 
MLL. Totals 24 605 24 1 0 0 2 382 50 28 26 12 27 CINCINNATI 251 88 227 24 57 9 5 2 19 27 43 9 
1975 CINCINNATI "305 192 463 95 141 15 9 4 46 67 67 16 
1976 CINCINNATI "336 148 562 111 189 28 9 6 74 62 65 34 
1977 CINCINNATI ‘318 154 585 117 186 35 8 12 57 69 84 17 
Henry Cotto 1978 CINCINNATI "288 158 614 90 177 33 8 10 63 54 70 23 
1979 CINCINNATI ‘316 95 380 62 120 27 4 8 32 36 39 12 
we Be AVG GAB OR H 28 38 HR ABI BB SO SB = 19g CINCINNATI 294-146 544 89 160 28 10 13 85 62 77 23 
80 Sarasota 283 43 166 24 47 7 5 0 30 12 15 12 1981 CINCINNATI '311 101 396 65 123 21 6 2 34 39 42 12 
Quad City ‘282 19 78 9 22 1 1 0 5 4 10 8 1982 YANKEES ‘277 127 484 70 134 23 2 12 54 39 58 10 
81 Quad City "292 128 493 80144 15 6 1 46 59 62 52 1983 YANKEES ‘306 118 458 60 140 21 3 11 46 34 45 5 
82. Midland '307 130 524103161 12 5 1 36 59 79 52 1984 YANKEES 273 120 399 44 109 20 1 7 56 29 32 2 
Gt GHCAGO(M) «za 0s WE 440 5 0 0 8 10 29 9 umrleamumTomle, ST Se i rt ee geo 90 tee ton TOS 7 
oe 2008 3 3 6 2 0 0 0 2 3 1 NL Totals "307 1047 3857 672 1186 201 60 60 424 422 397 150 
MLL. Totals "302 1412 5198 846 1569 265 66 90 580 524 532 167 

GWRBI: 1980-13, 1981-3, 1982-9, 1983-7, 1984-5. Total-37. 

Joe Cowley Ron Guidry 
YR CLUB CWWL__CERA_-<G GS CGSho SV_IP_ oH OR ER BB SO yp ciuB W-L ERA GGS CGSho SV IP H A ER BB SO 
1976 Bradenton GRAIG GON ERIS OST ORO SII GUIS) HOLNI2: San a a) dy ae Om aA 1a TIT 
a 1971 Johnson City 22 ait 7 7 202 0 47 a4) 48. 10 s27! et 
1977 Greenwood 107 BG 10, 9) OHO 20 82, 731} 1291128! 43) '25 1972 Ft. Lauderdale 24 382 15 13 1 1 0 66 53 35 28 50 61 
Kingsport GSE TENIGNE ES SESS tl OOO St Pa lad 1973 Kinston-b 76 321 2016 2 1 #1 101 85 53 36 70 97 
1978 Greenwood die? B97 2524 4 «1 «0! el «199! 85. 717 113° 144 «4574 West Haven Fe ae ee Bg tor reteset aa! #acee RTS 
1979 Savannah 79 375 25 23 6 3 1 144 115 74 60 B81 103 4675 syracuse Gat | Snlsy age) Bir. CiieLamvezkel eat cae call airiatrd 
1980 Savannah 13 1275 4 4 00 0 12 2 18 17 9 13 vaaccen eh Saat ah nd wok LOMO Te) NSM enDOmeisaLte 
Durham 60 281 10 10 2 0 0 64 S§7 26 2 25 44 1976 syracuse Oe Nilgetieg Core 'o™ Gurartane bet Laan aeISane 
1981 Savannah 60 274 11 7 4 0 1 690 47 22 21 16 56 erwers Sen weael” a-loy ape coetola 1h aoe ae ame 
Richmond Bren eeie20) 18a te NiO) mS i 48,01 Say tbe 14) 16, 89 1977 YANKEES 167 282 31 25 9 5 1 211 174 72 66 65 176 
1982 Richmond 4:25 4.03. ‘9/19’ 10)" 0) (0) “61.0 48 (24. 23) 90) (33 1978 YANKEES 25-3 174° 35 35 16 9° 0 274 187 61 53 72 248 
ATLANTA, 2 44717 8. (0 0) © S21 53 27 26 16 27 4979 YANKEES 18-8 278° 33 30 15 2 2 236 203 83 73 71 201 
1983 Richmond 87 440 28 18 4 4° 2 1242 106 69 61 72 108 1980 YANKEES 17-10 356 37 29 5 3 1 220 215 97 87 80 166 
1984 Columbus 10-3 366 17 15 G6 2 0 1130 100 58 46 50 96 1981 YANKEES 115 276 23 21 0 0 0 127 100 41 39 26 104 
YANKEES (SRI hh A CE re SE A 1982 YANKEES 148 381 34 33 6 1 0 222 216 104 94 162 
Minor League Totals 64-42 4.24 176 196 30 11 9 698.2 782 496 423 524 729 1983 YANKEES 21-9 342 31 31 21 3 0 250.1 232 99 95 60 156 
N.Y.Y, Totals 92 356 16 11 3 1 O 831 75 34 33 31 71 1984 YANKEES 10-11 451 29 28 5 1 0 195.2 223 102 98 44 127 
a EIoiae 12447 17 8 0 0 0 521 53 27 26 16 27 WinorLeague Totals 24-22 3.27143 44 6 3 26 393.0 314 178 143 250 424 
ML. Totals jo4. 391 33 19 3 1 O 135.2 128 61 59 47 98 ML. Totals 432-62 3.16 270 233 77 24 417680 1585 677 621 500 1367 
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AVG G AB R_ H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1976 San Jose ip eCommOlUEL7 mens a4” nO, iso? 7 10) 3, co 
Williamsport Poole COT Gin 19)).3) FO) yO! AS, "4+ —9: “WO. 
1977 Toledo 296 129 446 50 132 21 1 10 57 57 58 7 
1978 Portland e238 72: 4235 42 76 42 4) “42 52° 89-28 2 
CLEVELAND OOS MRCS TAL a Om Se 0) O83) 9 5 7, 32 
1979 Tacoma Soa Adeioz eo) F153; 10) 0) 13! 27) 123. 15" 32 
CLEVELAND 28787640 223020" 164) 14 3.0) 4) “S249 19) 4 
1980 CLEVELAND’ 318 130 390 43 124 18 4 8 65 49 51 O 
1981 CLEVELAND 2a eit 90 -on 4s 4 WON Ot 125° 17 49/010 
1982 CLEVELAND 251 113 323 33 81 18 +O 5 34 53 30 3 
1983 CLEVELAND 1270) “dizi 341) 48 1925521) (0) 16 “42.158 35. 2 
1984 CLEVELAND 255) 485 349) 1d 38y St) (00019 41S. 2B 1 
GHICAGOX(N)) 633) 19 33 5) +11 0° OF 2 5 4) 6 © 
1984 Totals 269 67 182 16 #49 5 1 #2 2 19 32 1 
Minor League Totals .309 288 968 130 299 50 2 26 151 133 113 11 
A.L. Totals 271 569 1690 168 458 80 5 26 226 196 179 9 
NLL. Totals PSS LE EES WF 6 TT a) 
MLL. Totals 272 588 1723 173 469 80 5 28 231 200 185 9 
GWRBI; 1980-7, 1981-1, 1982-6, 1983-3, 1984-2. Total-19. 
Rickey Henderson 
YR Club AVG G AB R_ H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1976 Boise 336 46 140 34 47 13 2 3 23 33 32 29 
1977 Modesto 345 134 481 120 166 18 4 11 69 104 67 95° 
1978 Jersey City 310 129 439 80 136 13 4 0 33 83 65 81° 
1979 Ogden 309 71 259 66 80 11 8 3 26 53 41 44 
OAKLAND 274 89 351 49 96 13 3 1 26 34 39 33 
1980 OAKLAND 303 158 591 111 179 22 4 9 53 117 54 100° 
1981 OAKLAND 319 108 423 89° 135° 18 7 6 35 64 68 56° 
1982 OAKLAND 267 149 536 119 143 24 4 10 51 116" 94 130° 
1983 OAKLAND 292 145 513 105 150 25 7 9 48 103° 80 108° 
1984 OAKLAND 293 142 502 113 147 27 4 16 58 86 81 66° 
Minor League Totals .325 380 1319 300 429 55 18 17 151 273 205 249 
MLL. Totals .291 791 2916 586 850 129 29 51 271 520 416 493 
GWRBI: 1980-4, 1981-7, 1982-5, 1983-6, 1984-4, Total-26. 
Vic Mata 
YR Club AVG G AB R_ 4H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1978 Oneonta 208 EGA (57 OMnLIGs, Oi 00 05 WSs nC Saety unt 
1979 Oneonta S268)" N60)» 2249 9G6H 'GOle Gs “9:20 23. $234 \S1) 1h 
1980 Greensboro 277 101 346 43 96 11 2 5 47 23 47 8B 
1981 Greensboro .261 102 353 59 92 11 4 2 39 26 56 8 
1982 Greensboro 314 123 481 89 151 25 5 5 64 32 52 8 
1983 Nashville 303 130 465 79 141 19 5 10 638 43 63 6 
1984 Columbus 277 «87 314 42 87 13 5 10 49 25 59 4 
YANKEES S20 Bese 70s 6) aed 6 0.) ot 6 02 
Minor League Totals .286 637 2240 357 640 85 22 34 288 175 319 46 
M.L. Totals S20 0S TUN Oh adeno! oO eens | Oise et 
GWRBI: 1984-1. 
Don Mattingly 
YR Club AVG G AB R_ 4H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1979 Oneonta 849 53 166 20 58 10 2 3 31 30 6 2 
1980 Greensboro 358° 133 494 92 177° 32 5 9 105 59 33 8 
1981 Nashville 314 141 547 74 172 35 4 7 #98 64 55 4 
1982 Columbus 315 130 476 67 150 24 2 10 75 50 24 1 
YANKEES Ta ee De Su iOh) (0) 9.0). 1° co. Ate fo 
1983 Columbus 340 43 159 35 54 11 3 8 37 29 14 2 
YANKEES BGS I" 127918 84 wa7Gy) 15: 74° 4) “S2-s2Te S10 
1984 YANKEES 343" 153 603 91 207° 44° 2 23 110 41 33 #1 
Minor League Totals .332 500 1842 288 611 112 16 37 346 232 132 17 
MLL. Totals 322 251 894 125 288 59 6 27 143 62 65 1 


GWRBI: 1983-3, 1984-12. Total-15 


Bobby Meacham 


YR Club AVG G AB R_ H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1981 Gastonia ABQ" 1:74) 272.240 150 FRG Oe Oa cee) 
1982 St. Petersburg 259 120 421 57 109 15 4 0 37 43 62 21 
1983 Columbus 262 120 423 58 111 18 3 9 60 35 74 13 
YANKEES B35" (22) Sie “Si d2) G2" (OleOw4 e dno ee 
1984 Nashville 290) 4,8" Bl 3" 9) 2017 0" WOR Sanat acoeS 
Columbus 28S) 46) “187°-35)_.53- 116) .Gr "2b eaSmiaeas: 6 
YANKEES 253 99 360 62 91 13 4 2 25 32 70 9 
Minor League Totals .249 368 1334 177 332 54 15 12 131 136 226 60 
M.L. Totals 251 121 #411 67 103 15 4 2 29 36 80 17 
GWRBI: 1984-4. 
John Montefusco 
YR CLUB W-L ERA G GS CGSho SV_ IP H R ER BB SO 
1973 Decatur 9-2 2.18 24 12 11 1 6 120 94 40 29 44 126 
1974 Amarillo 89 313 19 19 10 4° 0 144 143 61 50 37 107 
Phoenix 73 327 311. <7 Sh Oh 77") £60) a5 eco8T 28. oO, 
SAN FRANCISCO 32 485 7 5 1 1 O 39 41 22 21 19 34 
1975 SAN FRANCISCO 15-9 288 35 34 10 4 0 244 210 85 78 86 215 
1976 SAN FRANCISCO 16-14 2.85 37 36 11 6f O 253 224 90 80 74 172 
1977 SAN FRANCISCO:a 7-12 350 26 25 4 0 O 157 170 82 61 46 110 
1978 SAN FRANCISCO 11-9 380 36 36 3 O O 239 233 110 101 68 177 
1979 SANFRANCISCO 3-8 3.94 22 22 0 0 0 137 145 64 60 51 76 
1980 SANFRANCISCO = 44-8 = 44.38 22 17° «1 «#0 0 113 120 61 55 39 85 
1981 ATLANTA 2-3 951 26" S10 SOM (Tay, 75 32 390 27 34 
1982 SAN DIEGO 10-11 4.00 32 32 1 O O 1844 177 93 82 41 83 
1983 SAN DIEGO 94 330 31 10 1 0 4 951 94 38 35 32 52 
YANKEES 5-0 332 6 6 O ‘0 ‘0 3810: ;39° 14 414. 10 “9S 
1983 Totals 14-4 331.37 16 1 '0 4 °1834 133 “52. 49) 142) .67, 
1984 YANKEES 53 358 1111 0 0 O 551 55 26 22 13 23 
Columbus 1-0 0.69253 A032"0. “0 M0 dso: 6 1 1 1 7 
Minor League Totals 25-14 2.75 57 45 28 8 6 354.0 303 137 108 108 330 
N.Y.Y. Totals 103 347 17 17 0 0 O 934 94 40 36 23 38 
N.L. Totals 80-80 3.53 274 226 32 11 5 1538.2 1489 677 603 483 1038 
MLL. Totals 90-83 3.52 291 243 32 11 5 1632.0 1583 717 639 506 1076 


Omar Moreno 


YR Club AVG G AB R H 
1969 Bradenton 2008 25 62" 7s 18 
1970 Bradenton 233. 151 219) 32° 51 
Niagara Falls 745 MO 25%) 71 4 
1971 Bradenton 327 38 101 #11 33 
1972 Niagara Falls 290 68 259° 52 75 
Gastonia 215° (51 144.18 931 
1973 Salem 284 136 529 112° 150° 
Charleston 333 oie et 4 
1974 Thetford Mines 300 112 407 88 122 
Charleston 220; 23" +82) 1Gh 48 
1975 Charleston .284 130 447 73 127 
PITTSBURGH 167 6 6 1 1 
1976 Charleston 315 94 330 70 104 
PITTSBURGH .270 48 122 24 33 
1977 PITTSBURGH 240 150 492 69 118 
1978 PITTSBURGH 240) 155°" 515 795, “121 
1979 PITTSBURGH .282 162 695° 110 196 
1980 PITTSBURGH .249 162 676" 87 168 
1981 PITTSBURGH .276 103 434 62 120 
1982 PITTSBURGH 245 158 645 82 158 
1983 HOUSTON 242 97 405 48 98 
YANKEES 250 48 152 17 38 
1983 Totals 244 145 557 65 136 
1984 YANKEES 259.117 .355 37. 92 
Minor League Totals .282 741 2615 481 737 
N.Y.Y. Totals 256 165 507 54 130 
N.L. ‘Totals .254 1041 3990 578 1013 
M.L. Totals .254 1206 4497 632 1143 


GWRBI: 1980-6; 1981-6; 1982-3; 1983-2, 1984-1. Total-18. 


2B 38 HR RBI BB SO SB 
lip LO nmnO Dea een oen cams 
TH oh ite sik: WA EE ee) 
0, 70°10, FS 0 dy 8 wid 
512010) POaaiztgs 6 
116 2 34 30 44 31 
Sf 12) AM Yentt enue 
22 8 9 56 85 182 77° 
(We i! 1 3 1 3 1 
15 6 7 39 77 98 67° 
35 0% AON siedty Shee 
20 2 9 51 51 97 39 
Om -Oy 1G; 07 ail) ate 
hl A Sak AS 
4 1 2 12 16 24 15 
19 9 7 34 38 102 53 
15 7 2 33 81 104 71° 
21 12 8 69 51 104 77° 
20 13t 2 36 57 101 96 
18 8 1 35 26 76 39 
18 8 3 44 44 121 60 
12 11 0 25 22 72 30 
ai UAC BeBe S in BT, 
17 12 1 42 30 103 37 
12.6 4 38 18 48 20 
100 38 33 275 356 605 304 
2107 5 55 26 79 (27 
127 70 25 288 336 705 442 
14877 30 243 362 


Dale Murray 


YR CLUB W-L ERA G GS CGSho SV_ IP H R ER BB SO 
1970 Watertown 4-6 5,65) 22. 4° °0) 10, 4 “61 50 41 32 39 48 
1971 West Palm Beach 0-1 3600 1 0 0 0 0 1 4 4 4 2 2 
1972 West Palm Beach 3-4 540) 7 10 .0' 0 0, 10 al) 6h i6 7 8 
Quebec 11-5 242 39 5 2 0 8 108 85 41 29 53 64 
1973 Peninsula 813 426 28 23 7 2 O 150 $45. 77, 7A) 75) (89) 
1974 Memphis 4-2 147 30 0 0 0 9 43 34°=«i1i4 7 19 36 
MONTREAL 1-1 103 32 0 0 0 10 70 46 12 8 2 31 
1975 MONTREAL 15-8 397 68 0 0 0 9 111 134 59 49 39 43 
1976 MONTREAL 4-9 327 81 0 0 O 13 113 117 47 41 37 35 
1977 CINCINNATI 7-2 494 81 1 0 O 4 102 125 60 56 46 42 
1978 CINCINNATI! 141 409 15 0 0 0 2 822 34 20 15 17 25 
NEW YORK (N) 8-5 366 53 0 0 0 5 86.1 85 39 35 36 37 
1978 Totals 9-6 378 68 0 0 O 7 119 119 59 50 S53 62 
1979 NEW YORK (N) 48 482 58 0 0 0 4 97 105 58 52 52 37 
MONTREAL 1-2 C7 os ON ONO “ie AS 114 4 4 3 4 
1979 Totals 510 458 67 0 O O 5 110 119 62 56 55 41 
1980 MONTREAL 0-1 621 1460 0 0 0 2 39 23 20 12 16 
Denver 41 164 1461 0 0 3 44 31 #13 8 17 26 
1981 Syracuse 5-4 185 52 0 0 O 16° 78 §7 23 16 28 57 
TORONTO 1-0 TAA WO} 201) 10" FOr 15 12 2 2 5 12 
1982 TORONTO 8-7 3.16 56 0 O O 11 111 115 48 39 32 60 
1983 YANKEES 2-4 448 40 0 0 O 1 941 113 56 47 22 45 
1984 YANKEES 1-2 494 19 0 0 0 O 232 106 15 13 5 13 
Columbus 0-3 B94) 2B) 100. (0) NOLL 2.1624 8 12" 7 13 
Minor League Totals 39-36 3.30203 33 9 2 39 501.2 434 228 184 247 342 
N.Y.Y. Totals: 3-6 458 59 0 0 O 1 1180 219 71 60 27 58 
A.L. Totals 12-13 3.73126 0 0 O 12 244.0 346 121 101 64 130 
N.L. Totals 41-37 3.90388 1 O O 48 654.0 699 322 280 265 270 
ML. Totals 53-50 3.82514 1 0 0 60 898.0 1045 443 381 329 400 
Phil Niekro 
YR CLUB W-L ERA G GS CGSho SV_ IP H R ER BB SO 
1959 Wellsville 21 74610 2 0 0 — 385 47 38 29 24 16 
McCook 7-2 312 23° 0 0 0 — 52 35 20 18 29 48 
1960 Jacksonville 6-4 2.77 383 3 00— 84 66 36 26 52 52 
Louisville 1-0 3.60) /6') (0) “0° 10! —" 10 1 5 4 9 2 
1961 Austin 44 295 51° 1 0 O — 110 100 45 36 53 84 
1962 Louisville 9-6 3.66.49) 1 “1 50) — ‘98 111 50 42 41 48 
1963 Denver (In Military Service) 
1964 Denver 11-5 3.45.29 21 13 41 — 172 172 79 66 45 119 
MILWAUKEE 0-0 480 10 0 0 0 O 15 15 10 8 7 8 
1965 MILWAUKEE 23 268 44 1 0 0 6 75 73 32 24 #26 49 
1966 ATLANTA 4-3 414 28 0 0 0 2 50 48 32 23 23 #17 
Richmond 3-4 367 17 4 2 0 — 43 43 27 22 16 36 
1967 ATLANTA 11-9 187° 46 20 10 1 9 207 164 64 43 55 129 
1968 ATLANTA 1412 259 37 34 15 5 2 257 228 83 #74 «#445 140 
1969 ATLANTA 23-13 257 40 35 21 4 1 284 235 93 81 57 193 
1970 ATLANTA 12:18 4.27 34 32 10 3 O 230 222 124 109 68 168 
1971 ATLANTA 15-14 298 42 36 18 4 2 269 248 112 89 70 173 
1972 ATLANTA 16-12 3.06 38 36 17 1 O 282 254 112 9€ 53 164 
1973 ATLANTA 13-10 331 42 30 9 1 4 245 214 103 90 89 131 
1974 ATLANTA 20-13 238 41 39 18° 6 1 302" 249 91 80 88 195 
1975 ATLANTA 15-15 3.20 39 37 13 1 O 276 285 115 98 72 144 
1976 ATLANTA 17-11 3.29 39 37 10 2 O 271 249 116 99 101 173 
1977 ATLANTA 16-20t 4.04 44 43° 20° 2 0 330° 315° 166° 148° 164* 262° 
1978 ATLANTA 19-18" 288 44 42° 22° 4 1 334" 295° 129° 107+ 102 248 
1979 ATLANTA 21-20" 3.39 44 44° 23° 1 O 342" 311° 160° 129 113° 208 
1980 ATLANTA 15-18" 3,63 40 38t 11 3 1 275 256 119 111 85 176 
1981 ATLANTA 77 311 22 22 3 3 O 199 120 56 48 S6 62 
1982 ATLANTA 17-4 361 35 35 4 2 O 234.1 225 106 94 73 144 
1983 ATLANTA 11-10 397 34 33 2 O O 201.2 212 94 89 105 128 
1984 YANKEES 16-8 3.09 32 31 5 1 O 2152 219 85 74 76 136 
Minor League Totals 43-26 3,62 223 32 16 0 0 604 585 300 243 269 405 


N.Y.Y. Totals 16-8 
N.L. Totals 


M.L. Totals 


3.09 32 31 5 1 O 2152 219 85 74 76 136 
268-230 3.20 739 594 226 43 29 4619.0 4218 1917 1640 1452 2912 


284-238 3.19 771 625 231 44 29 4834.2 4437 2002 1714 1528 3048 


YR Club AVG G AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1981 Oneonta (218, "72" [2455 G2F S SaN 9b dente t FOShE GB A713 
1982 Greensboro .280 123 403 79 113 22 0 22 79 83 76 
1983 Nashville 260 135 450 82 117 19 4 19 80 59 100 


1984 Columbus 212 58 146 24 31 Sy ea 


YANKEES 239. «67 201 #24 #48 +#15 #3. #7 (84 15) 46 
Minor League Totals .252 388 1244 217 314 55 9 50 212 198 253 28 
M.L. Totals 239 «#467: 201 24 «48 «415)=«CO3) C7 84 15) 146. CO 
GWRBI: 1984-5. 

Alfonso Pulido 

YR CLUB W-L ERA G GS CGSho SV_ IP H RA ER BB SO 
1977 Arandas 66 436 14 14 9 1 0 64 85 59 40 31 31 
1978 Matamoros 10-3 211 18 16°10 3f 2 111 103 39 26 16 81 

Cordoba 20° (0176) (6) ti Ow 01412 Sey it 20! 
1979 Cordoba G2) 421 20 6S Ai Hi Ol "47 SOF fo20 228 oles 
1980 Reynosa 12-10 3.22 33 20 11 3 1 179 201 76 64 S52 88 
1981 Mexico City 56 307 31 17 7 2 O©O 126 121 46 43 25 46 
1982 Mexico City SBy IZA AR! Dh cf" 2 Vesti) (94) es t26y vat 50 
1983 Mexico City +173. 202 29 23 15 6 2 187.1 170 46 42 31 83 

PITTSBURGH OD S00 Tah Yoo! Koh 204m Sion eatin ay 
1984 Hawaii 18-6 254 28 28 16° 4° 0 216.0° 190 73 61 46 123 

PITTSBURGH 0-0i.. T9001 11 0.) .O)A0N JOM N20, Bis) auto ee 
Minor League Totals 81-44 2,82 221125 71 21 7 1035.2 1019 396 324 253 535 
M.L, Totals O05 (90092 TA WOON 0. 40 Be seeret 25s 
Willie Randolph 
YR Club AVG G AB R H 2B 3B HR RB BB SO SB 
1972 Bradenton 317. 44-467 “21 “83° 6) 15) 10) 10) 124) 23" 10 
1973 Charleston 280 121 428 93 120 25 6 8 51 90° 54 43 
1974 Thetford Mines .254 1385 461 103° 117 28 6 12 53 110° 78 38 
1975 Charleston 4939). 91 3319) “41" 106" 13) “Si o78 -420No7) (298 714 

PITTSBURGH 7,164: G0) 461) ¥9) 210) TA!) Yo) 40) ¥GFNGy Ula 
1976 YANKEES 267 125 430 59 115 15 4 1 40 58 39 37 
1977 YANKEES 274 147 551 91 151 28 11 4 40 64 53 13 
1978 YANKEES. 279 134 499 87 139 18 6 3 42 82 51 36 
1979 YANKEES 270 153 574 98 155 15 13 5 61 95 39 92 
1980 YANKEES 294 138 513 99 151 23 7 7 46 119° 45 30 
1981 YANKEES 232 98 357 50 83 14 3 2 24 57 24 14 
1982 YANKEES 280 144 553 85 155 21 4 3 36 75 35 16 
1983 YANKEES 270) 104) "420 75) ANZ, 121), TP 2he aa ssh sone 
1984 YANKEES .287 142 564 86 162 24 2 2 31 86 42 10 
Minor League Totals .289 391 1369 258 396 72 22 27 156 261 184 105 
N.Y.Y. Totals .275 1180 4461 737 1228 179 51 29 358 689 358 201 
N.L, Totals ACS “GOR 6H 6) 210k MO LO sie: Ste 
MLL. Totals .274 1210 4522 746 1238 180 51 29 361 695 359 202 


GWRBI: 1980-5; 1981-2; 1982-6; 1983-1; 1984-5. Total-19. 


Dennis Rasmussen 


YR CLUB W-L ERA G GS CGSho SV_ IP H R ER BB SO 
1980 Salinas 4-6 545) 111 114 «1 0 76 69 51 46 52 63 
1981 Holyoke 812 398 24 24 6 1 O 156 134 95 69 99 125 
1982 Spokane 11-8 5.03 27 27 4 2 O 171.2 166 110 96 113° 162 
1983 Columbus 13-10 457 28 28t 8 O 181 161 106 92 108 187° 

SAN DIEGO oe) 198 4 1 0 0 0 132 10 5 3 8 13 
1984 Columbus 41 309 6 6 3 1 O 432 24 15 15 27 30 

YANKEES 9-6 457 24 24 1 =O 0 147.2 127 79 75 ‘60 110 
Minor League Totals 40-37 455 96 96 25 6 O 628.1 554 377 318 399 567 
N.Y.Y. Totals 9-6 457 24 24 1 O O 147.2 127 79 75 60 110 
N.L. Totals 0-0 FOB) 44 11° SO) Ole OF 13.24 SAO Se Sie 1Siants 
MLL. Totals 9-6 4.35 28 25 1 O O 161.1 137 84 78 68 123 


Dave Righetti 


CE ee EL VERA IBIS CG'SH0 SV (PL HAR =ER, 86.80 
1977 Asheville 13-314 17 16 3 0 0 109 98 47 38 53 101 
1978 Tulsa 55 316 13 13 6 0 0 91 66 40 32 49 127 
1979 West Haven 43 196 11 11 3 0 0 69 45 23 15 45 
Columbus 32 (299 8 6 3 *2 0 40 22 19) 13 19 
YANKEES Ole STINE SURG) WON JOMONNI7O Oe Ge v7ario 
1980 Columbus 610 463 24 23 4 1 0 142 124 79 73 101° 109 
1981 Columbus 50 1001 7 7 2 2 0 45 30 8 5 26 
YANKEES 84 206 15 15 2 0 0 105 75 25 24 38 
1982 Columbus 10 281 4 4 1 0 0 22 22 11 8B 12 
YANKEES 11-10 379 33 27 4 O 1 1830 155 88 77 108" 163 
1983 YANKEES 148 344 31 31 7 2 0 217.0 194 96 83 67 169 
1984 YANKEES 56 234 64 0 0 0 31 961 79 29 25 37 90 
Minor League Totals 35-23 3.17 84 80 22 5 0 521.2 407 221 184 305 572 
MLL. Totals 38-29 314146 76 13 2 32 618.1 513 245 216 260 524 


YR_ Club AVG G AB RH 28 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1979 Dunedin 216 70 264 35 57 24 3 3 28 26 50 
Syracuse -000 1 4 0 OA SO) Oe (0) = OM 407.0 
1980 Ft. Lauderdale 249 63 233 30 58 7 4 O 22 17 41 
Nashville Ennis Sree at VAP Se An nh "ie 
Columbus 251 68 215 22 54 7 393 19 7 29 
1981 Columbus 259 123 402 55 104 13 6 9 49 13 70 
YANKEES PESMaHOn S15) IN UST ISO Oe 110." 0 esd 
1982 Columbus 203 57 202 28 41 7 3 3 26 18 40 
YANKEES 220 44 118 16 2 5 0 2 9 8 19 
1983 YANKEES 248 98 322 37 80 16 3 1 22 8 54 
1984 Columbus 239° 69 226 30 54 8 1 6 19 8 42 
YANKEES 214 52 140 10 30 5 1 0 6 4 20 
Minor League Totals .239 464 1592 207 380 68 21 25 174 92 275 W-L ERA G GS CGSho SV_IP__H_R_ER 8B SO 
M.L. Totals 235 204 599 64 141 27 4 3 37 20 96 14 430 8 8 1 0 0 44 45 28 21 15 25 
GWRBI: 1982-1, 1983-1, 1984-1. Total-3. 8-15" 5.07 24 24 5 1 0 142 140 96" 80° 99 120 
115-9 253 26 26 16° 2 0 203° 168 75 57 65 186° 
813 334 26 26 9 0 0175 175 74 65 68 120 
Billy Sample PITTSBURGH Ee EN ee tence il oe ie ean 
YR Club AVG G AB R_ 4H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 1978 paella nA a F z ‘ . : S) “af Fa yy is = 
Sa SE 3. 1 
1976 Sarasota 382 45 «152 35 58 7 9 133 3914 «27 1979 piTTSBURGH 23 484 19 7 0 0 1 57.2 53 36 28 36 31 
1977 Tulsa 348 113 408 86 142 26 “13 7 72 72 44 26 SAN FRANCISCO 5-8 396 18 17 2 0 0 1001 98 47 44 39 62 
Te Teen SEEM ISS SIA WITOLD 27 138 18 895108, S48" 20 1979 Totals 7-11 410 37 24 2 0 1 1580 151 83 72 75 93 
TEXAS se, 8 1S BT 2 0 8 O38 t980 SAN FRANCISCO 11-18 310 34 34 6 2 0 2120 222 88 73 56 90 
197OKTEXAS 282" 126 325 95 212) 85 87 28; 8 igetiSANERANCISGD 66 402 22°22 2° a) 0 1230140" Gi! So 47 “65 
1880 TEXAS 260" 89) 204, (28, 53 10) 0 4 19 18 15 Beep CLEVELAND 42 326 40 9 1 1 2 1080 91 43 39 58 61 
(ee TEXAS ene CONC OOOO PACS UA IG! pOe 9) 25-117, 621! ASS sigasicaniDlEGO 5-7 490 31 21 2 0 1 1441 143 73 69 50 81 
Wichita RIOT OMS Rie h 15? oA EON O 2 Zio ott 20 Las Vegas 400) UGT5: a) OS MO NOs OoOnetss Koy GSS ci 
1982 TEXAS 261 97 360 56 94 14 2 10 29 27 35 10 1984 SAN DIEGO 148 324 31 31 1 O 0 1890 181 72 68 42 103 
1983 TEXAS 274 147 554 80 152 28 3 12 57 44 46 44 
1984 TEXAS 247 130 489 67 121 20 2 5 33 29 46 18 Pree ot = 2 is se = ; i teen ry 4 a os ne 
Pee ROSE SOG FORME LISS 229210571. 266 1975 NON OSL 265208 2225107" 17a total 49-54 3.63 203 134 13 3 6 916.1 904 414 370 316 506 
eee 270; 675, 2177390. 587 111 9 (39, 201172, 194 82° wit Totale 53-56 359 243 143 14 4 81024.1 995 457 409 374 567 
GWRBI: 1980-3, 1981-4, 1982-6, 1983-4, 1984-1. Total-18. 
Bob Shirley Dave Winfield 
YR CLUB W-L__ERA_G GS CGSho SV IPH _R_ER BB SO yp ciyh AVG G AB RH 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
HEGEL PASO SUMO SCI OF TOMI | 113:6 (55/141 39) £90) 51674 SANIDIEGO maT CAMOO IST 411m SG mao Inn une Sand SEP EEO 
java BO Ae SAIS) OO Bie O62) AL" 28) 47° 1974 SANIDIEGO\N)  eDB5 Tabi AORN 57 \1a20 jet) cA v20Ne75. 140) /96) | 19 
1977 SAN DIEGO 12-18 370 39 25 1 0 0 214 215 107 88 100 146 1975SAN DIEGO 267 143 509 74 136 20 2 15 76 69 82 23 
LEAS AUDIECS. PN S02 OE 20S 0) P55 168s” 14) 75+ 68) 81/02) a76'SANIDIEGO) mceSIInio7g 402) (81, 139" (267 calurianeay (65078) 26 
ETE SCTE, BNC 88 88a Bae ON DE 28 5128 (BOE N77 /S8N117 i977, SANIDIEGO) maNeTEe STN GIS a 104" \odun ON o7eies noo Sa) 75) 16 
ISSO SON DIEGO: CASS ROA SE SS 1ZSE SA sD BIST 189,58" bt 153 S67" 7 4978 SANIDIEGO Sm MP SOOR a15dm (567, BarNita1! RiGOhae Ss CANES TamSSeK S222} 
Dee LOU IS SAO Buy SLT Ot wl 70 278g 425565 24) 98.5 1079 SAN;DIEGON SOS NN I5AIe 57/1197, wieae7 dOladieidat esie 71S 
ASS2ICINGINNAT! Be) 3.60) 4120) 1) 1 (0) (011522) 198" 74) (61) 73) (88 tgg0SANIDIEGO! 1276) 1824.58 (89. 154/925; 6) ,20) vay) 79) 183, 23 
HESST YANKEES BB 2 OSs 25 eZee ON 108.0; S22. 7A We) 98 1163 Si gad VANKEES 294 105 388 52 114 25 1 13 68 43 41 11 
HGESEYANKEES BES SSB EGU SO OUST INO 47 9 431 2848) Opa YANKEES 280 140 539 84 151 24 8 37 106 45 64 5 
Minor League Totals 14-10 4.13 29 29 10 0 0 192 204 117 88 63 137 1983 YANKEES 283 152 598 99 169 26 8 32 116 58 77 15 
N.Y. Totals B11 421 66 24 2 1 0 2221 241 118 104 74 101 1984 YANKEES 340 141 567 106 193 34 4 19 100 53 71 6 
NesToals STEN EEE ee ee eS -300 538 2092 341 627 109 21 101 390 199 253 37 
MLL. Totals 61-85 3.73 332147 14 2 131176.0 1175 563 488 455 658 Ni Totals EVE CE Ee ae ea 
ML. Totals .289 1655 6089 940 1761 288 60 2551016 662 838 170 


GWRBI: 1980-10; 1981-9; 1982-15; 1983-21; 1984-13. Total-68. 


Butch Wynegar 
YR Club AVG G AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BB SO SB 
1974 Elizabethton 346" 60 191 32 66 10 O 8 51 43 16 0 
1975 Reno 314 #139t 468 106 147 18 6 19 112° 142" 55 1 
1976 MINNESOTA 260 149 534 58 139 21 2 10 69 79 63 0 
1977 MINNESOTA 261 144 532 76 1389 22 3 10) 79 68) 61 2 
1978 MINNESOTA 229 135 #454 36 104 22 1 4 45 47 42 1 
1979 MINNESOTA 270 149 504 74 136 20 0 7 S57 74 36 2 
1980 MINNESOTA 255 146 486 61 124 18 3 Bar67) 463s cot ns 
1981 MINNESOTA 147 47 #150 11 SYA ei Ti OP IO HZ On 0 
1982 MINNESOTA 209 24 86 9 19 td 20) 1 Cir Owe ge alt) 
YANKEES 293 63 191 27 56 8 1 3 20 40 21 0 
1982 Totals .267 87 277 36 74 12 1 4 28 50 33 0 
1983 YANKEES 296 94 301 40 89 18 2 6 42 52 29 1 
1984 YANKEES 267 129 442 48 #118 13 1 6 45 65 35 1 
Minor League Totals .323 199 659 138 213 28 6 27 163 185 71 1 
N.Y.Y. Totals 282 286 934 115 263 39 4 15 107 157 85 2 
M.L. Totals .261 1180 3680 440 960 151 13 52 432 515 344 10 


GWRBI: 1980-4; 1981-0; 1982-2; 1983-3; 1984-5. Total-14. 


Ce 


SCOTT BRADLEY 
CATCHER/OUTFIELDER 


Nothing but success has followed 25-year-old Scott Bradley in his 
short professional baseball career. He has steadily climbed through 
the Yankees minor league system since being drafted in 1981 out 
of the University of North Carolina. Scott tore up the 
International League (Triple-A) last year as he batted .335 (84 RBI) 
for the Columbus Clippers. Bradley's batting credentials earned 
him the league batting title and MVP honors, as well as the 
Yankees Minor League Player of the Year award. He continued to 
hit well (a solid .286 in nine games) in a brief stint with the Bronx 
Bombers last September. Bradley's versatility and durability make 
him a prime candidate for the Yankees 25-man roster. 


Minor 
League © 
Pitcher . 


PITCHER 


Trivia time, folks! Who is the 1,000th player to wear a New York Yankees 
uniform? Give up? Okay, it’s . . . Jim Deshaies. Jim who? If the name doesn’t ring 
a bell, don’t worry about it. Deshaies’ only two appearances with the Yankees 
last year were not memorable ones. But those couple of outings are not 
indicative of the Yankees 1984 Minor League Pitcher of the Year. He is one of the 
few players who has made the jump from Double-A to Triple-A to the majors in 
one season. In three years in the Yankees farm system, Deshaies is 30-15 (2.72 
ERA) and has averaged over a strikeout an inning. Soon enough, jor league 
performance and not circumstance will put Deshaies’ name on the lips of 


Yankees fans. 


Make friends 
witha 
real German. 


Taste a dab... 
the Beer that outsells Beck’s in Germany! 


ang 
IMPOR 


| crOMGERMANY @ 


GERMAN BEER 


BREWED AND BOTTLED IN 


Imported from the No.1 Brewery 
in Germany's Beer Capital! 


Brewed, Bottled and Barreled in Dortmund, W. Germany by Dortmunder Actien-Brauerei 
Imported by Beer Import Company, Union, N.J. 


ica >“ 


DAN PASQUA...Outfielder...6-0, 205, 23 years 
old, bats and throws left...born in Yonkers, NY, 
now lives in Harrington Park, NJ...attended 
William Paterson College in Wayne, NJ...Yankees 
#3 pick in June, 1982 draft...led Yankees 
organization with 33 HR last year in Double A. 


REX HUDLER...Second 
Baseman...6-2, 180, 24 
years old, bats and throws 
right...was Yankees #1 pick 
in June, 1978 draft...was 
All-Star last year in Inter- 
national League...played 
with Yankees in September. 


BRIAN FISHER...Pitcher... 
6-4, 210, 23 years old, bats 
and throws right...ac- 
quired by Yankees last 
winter from Atlanta for 
catcher Rick Cerone...hard 
thrower, has 554 strike- 
outs in 650 minor league 
innings in five seasons. 


KEITH SMITH...Infielder...6-1, 185, 23 years 
old, bats both and throws right...signed by 
Yankees in 1979...was All-Star shortstop in 

Double A southern League last year...had .415 
on-base percentage...played in 2 games with 
Yankees in 1984. 


BERT BRADLEY...Pitcher...6-1, 185, 
28 years old, bats and throws right 
...was ‘other’ player acquired by 
Yankees in Rickey Henderson deal 
with Oakland...was 10-2 last season 
in AAA for Tacoma...has played in 6 
pro seasons and saw action in 6 
games with Oakland in 1983. 


MATT WINTERS...Outfielder,..6-3, 195, 25 
years old, bats left and throws right...native 
of Williamsville, NY...was Yankees Minor 
League Player of the Year in 1982...second 
full year of AAA last season...has 112 HR and 
515 RBI in 7 minor league seasons. 


MARK SILVA... 
Pitcher...6-3, 195, 
26 years old, bats 
and throws right 
---was 25th pick 
of Yankees in 
1981 June draft... 
led Columbus 
pitching staff 
with 42 appear- 
ances and 14 
saves last year... 
played college 
baseball at Cal 
Poly State in San 
Luis Obispo. 


KELLY FAULK... 
Pitcher...6-3, 205, 
26 years old, bats 

and throws right 
-..was a Ist round 
pick of Phillies in 
1979...acquired 
by Yankees in 
minor league 

trade in 1983... 

last season led 
Columbus pitch- 
ing staff with 11 
wins & 1 loss as 
Starter...does 
have 47 minor 
league career 
saves. 
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On the Way Up 


| 
a | 
} 
i 


~ WGA’ 7 ea He may || ys 
Doug Holmquist Barry Foote Bucky Dent Buck Showalter Carlos Tosca 
Columbus Manager Albany-Colonie Manager Ft. Lauderdale Manager Oneonta Manager Sarasota Manager 


THE MINOR LEAGUE 
DEPARTMENT 


Vice President, Baseball Administration—Woody Woodward 
Director of Player Development—Bobby Hofman 

Director of Scouting—Doug Melvin 

Assistant General Manager—Roy White 

Assistant Player Development Director—John Dato 

Assistant Scouting Director—Roy Krasik 

Assistant Baseball Administration Director—Pete Jameson 
Baseball Administration Assistants—Mark Batchko, Mike Barnett 


1985 YANKEE MINOR LEAGUE CLUBS 


Classification City League Manager Coaches 
AAA Columbus, OH International Doug Holmquist Gerry McNertney 
Q. V. Lowe 
Mickey Vernon 
AA Albany-Colonie, NY NY Eastern Barry Foote Dave LaRoche 
Jim Saul 
A Ft. Lauderdale, FL _—‘- Florida State Bucky Dent Bill Monbouquette 
- Brian Butterfield 
co Rure Us CLISEERS A On NY New York-Pe & Showal R é 
1984 International League Regular Season Champions SD hee IW anon Maher ate he 
R Sarasota, FL Gulf Coast Carlos Tosca Hoyt Wilhelm 
Billy Evers 


MINOR LEAGUE INFIELD INSTRUCTOR: Bob Wren 
MINOR LEAGUE PITCHING INSTRUCTOR: Sammy Ellis 
MINOR LEAGUE HITTING INSTRUCTOR: Roy White 


1984 YANKEES MINOR LEAGUE STANDINGS 


Club League Ciass Won-Lost Pct. Finish GA/GB 


Columbus International AAA 82-57 .590 First +32 
Nashville Southern AA 74-73 ~=—-«.503 Fifth -9 
Ft. Lauderdale Florida State A 74-68 521 Fifth —7V2 
Greensboro South Atlantic A 75-69 .521 Fourth —9¥e 
Oneonta New York-Penn A 29-45 .392 Sixth —14v2 
Sarasota Gulf Coast R 27-36 .429 Fifth(S) —14 


Columbus Clippers won regular season title with 1st place finish; lost to Pawtucket, 3 games to 

1, in semi-finals. 

Nashville Sounds finished 2nd in West in 1st half and won in West in 2nd half; lost to Knoxville, 
3 games to 1, in semi-finals. 

E ee ee Ft. Lauderdale finished 4th in South in 1st half and won in South in 2nd half; defeated Ft. Myers, 
FT. LAUDERDALE YANKEES 2 games to none in semi-finals; defeated Tampa, 3 games to 2, for league championship. 
1984 Florida State League Champions Greensboro won in North in 1st half and finished 4th in North in 2nd half; lost to Asheville, 2 
games to 1, in semi-finals. 
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rhees Magazine Presents: 
"Cruise with the Yankees" 


Seven Day Luxury Cruise through the Caribbean 
November 2 to 9, 1985 


Come join your favorite Yankee players aboard the magnificent 


CUNARD COUNTESS * 


Visiting 8 exotic Caribbean Ports 
Special activities and group savings for Yankees Fans! 


Watch future issues of Yankees Magazine for listing of participating Yankees Players 


~ 
. me 
NS aap bd a 


wsitstis 


° 


Exclusive Opportunities To 
Yankees Cruise itinerary (11/2-8/85) “Peet The Yankees” First Hand 

Saturday (11/2)—Depart N.Y., Newark, Boston or Miami via Eastern Airlines to sunny San * Private Yankees reception ® Photo session 

Juan (airfare included). Transfer to Cunard Countess in San Juan and set sail that night. * Autograph session ® Face to face question and answer 
Sunday (11/3)—Arrive Tortola session ® Valuable Personalized Yankees/Cunard Line 
Monday (11/4}—Arrive Nevis and St. Kitts Momento * Many other exclusive Yankees fans get togethers. 
Tuesday (11/5)—Arrive Guadeloupe These activities and group discounts are limited only to 
Wednesday (11/6)—Arrive St. Lucia i “Cryi i ” 
Tiuedoy Moy) amine Si Measrisn participants of our “Cruise with the Yankees. ons 
Friday (11/8)—Arrive St. Thomas So meh COCO 
Saturday (11/9}—Arrive back in San Juan. Transfer to airport for your return flight. YANKEES CRUISE VarkeesC 

This ideal schedule gives you a full day in each exciting port for shopping, exploring, CUNARD COUNTESS * SAKees TUES 


Yankees Magazine 
Yankee Stadium 
Bronx, NY 1045] 

Call: (212) 579-4495 


Send me special details on the “Cruise with the Yankees” 


sightseeing and much more! All meals, PLUS many exclusive and private Yankees activities 


‘Registered in Groat Britain 
are planned. 


Yankees Festive Program Includes: | 
* Round-trip flights trom New York, Newark, Boston or Miami * Round-trip transfers in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico + accommodations, all meals and entertainment aboard ship * Private | 
cocktail party with the Yankees (as well as other meeting opportunities) * Full use of all 
facilities aboard ship including: night club shows each night, first-run movies, multi-tiered | Name 


pool, exercise area and gymnasium * Plus yoga, aerobics, sauna, whirlpool, midnight 
buffett, outdoor volleyball, paddle tennis, golf driving range and more! x 

The best of everything awaits Yankees fans. All rooms reserved for Yankees fans are on 
higher decks (2 lower beds, private bath). Your choice of outside or inside. This is a great 
opportunity for you and other Yankees fans to enjoy the Caribbean sunshine and talk 
baseball with your favorite Yankees. All rooms are on a first-come first-serve basis. Call or 
write today. 


City State Zip 
Daytime Phone # ( ) 


Space is limited, Act Today! 


Yankees Front Office 


David Weidler Mel Southard Pat Kelly Jim Naples 
Administrative Vice President Vice President Vice President Vice President 
& Treasurer General Counsel Stadium Operations Customer Services 


\W 


Media Relations: (L to R) Joseph V. Safety, Direc- 
tor of Media Relations; Anne Mileo, Secretary; Lou 


D’Ermilio, Assistant Media Relations Director. 


s 


Baseball Administration: (L to R) Roy Krasik, Assistant Scouting Direc- 
tor; Mike Barnett, Video Coordination Director; Mark Batchko, Com- 
puter Statistics Director; Peter Jameson, Assistant to Vice President, 
Baseball Administration; Pat Cash, Secretary; John Dato, Assistant 
Player Development Director; Doug Melvin, Director of Scouting; 
and Bobby Hofman, Director of Player Development. 


Public Relations: (L to R) Debbie Nicolosi, Secretary; Bob Pelegrino, 
. é Speakers Bureau; Betsy Leesman, Director of Scoreboard Operations; 

Ticket Department: (Front Row, L to R) Mike Rendine, Ticket Direc- Keith Wiarda, Public Relations Assistant; Kim Gallas, Director, Televi- 

tor; Marie Brock; Frank Swaine, Executive Director of Ticket Opera- sion and Radio Relations; and Richard Kraft, Director of Marketing. 

tions; Jean Burke; Jim Hodge, Assistant Ticket Director. (Back Row) 

Marty Rothe; Joe McKeon; Stan Skrypek; Luis Morales and Clem 

Jurgens. 
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Roy White Bobby Murcer Ed Weaver 


Assistant Vice President Assistant Vice President Vice President 
Baseball Administration Baseball Administration 


Ee ‘ 
| R 
Group and Season Sales: (L to R) Jim Aldrich; Ken Skrypek; Debbie 
Tymon, Director of Group and Season Sales; and Tony Morante. 


Publications: (L to R) Robert G. Zeig, Sales Manager/Yankees 
Magazine; Andrea Nussinow, Circulation Manager & Photography 
Director/Yankees Magazine; Jim Tessmer, Account Executive/ Yankees 
Magazine; Jay Sharin, Account Executive/Yankees Magazine; Tom 
Bannon, Editor/Yankees Magazine; and David Szen, Director of 
Publications & Publisher/Yankees Magazine. 


Administrative Secretaries: (L to R) Donna Mastropolo, 
Josephine Gullo, Mary Pellino and Louise Acierno. 


Accounting: (L to R) Kathy Bennett, Payroll; Nancy Falkl; Tony West, 
Assistant Accounting Director; Shirley Beauchamp; and Warren 


Atkinson, Director of Accounting. Office Services: (L to R) Paul Fasone, 


Office Services; and Doris Walden, 
Reception. 


Behind the Scenes 


Dr. John J. 
Bonamo is in 
his 7th season 
as Yankees 
team doc- 


Jeff Mangold is 
in his second 
season as the 
Yankees 
strength and 


tor...is clinical conditioning 
associate pro- coach...super- 
fessor of vises in-season 
orthopedic and off-season 
surgery at N.Y. weight and 
University conditioning 
Hospitalin FF, programs. 
Manhattan. | 


Gene Monahan is in his 14th Mark Letendre is in his 4th year 
season as Yankees trainer... as Yankees assistant trainer... 
studied at Indiana University...is also served in Yankees minor 
certified member of N.A.T.A. league system...graduated from 
University of Maine. 


Pete Sheehy 
started working 
in the Yankees 
clubhouse in 
1926...knew all 
the Yankees 
greats...Ruth, 
Gehrig, DiMag- 
gio, etc....now the 
clubhouse is 
named after Pete. 


Steve Gregory for 
the seventh 
season is in 
charge of the um- 
pires locker 
room. 


Lou Cucuzza is in his 10th season of 
hosting the visiting teams at Yankee 
Stadium. 


Bob Sheppard has 
been the public 
address “‘voice of 
the Yankees” for 
over 30 years... 
also teaches 
speech at St. 
John’s. 


7] Jimmy Esposito 

| has been working 
| on the Yankee 

| Stadium field for 
over 25 years... 
first started at Eb- 
bet’s Field 39 
years ago. 


Eddie Layton is the Yankee Stadium 
organist...has recorded over 25 
albums...also records commercials 
and plays at Madison Square 
Garden and at Radio City. 


Dom Scala, 
former All- 
American from 
St. John’s Univer- 
sity, is the 
Yankees bullpen 
catcher and 
works closely 
with the coaching 
staff. 


Jim Ogle, former 
New York sports- 
writer for over 
25 years, now 
heads the 
Yankees Alumni 
Association and 
coordinates Old 
Timers’ Day. 


Marsh Samuel is the Yankees Spring 
Training Coordinator...began his 
baseball career as publicist with ’46 
White Sox...developed first press 
guide. 
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THE NEW 16-VALVE, INTERCOOLED SAAB TURBO. 
IN ANY OTHER CAR, THIS MUCH POWER WOULD BE 


IRRESPONSIBLE. 


The new 16-valve, intercooled Saab 
Turbo engine is fuel-efficient, like the first 
and second generation Saab turbocharged 
engines that preceded it. While being consid- 
erably more powerful at the same time. 

Having four valves per cylinder (with 
dual-overhead camshafts) helps the new Saab 
Turbo engine inhale and exhale easier. 

This means combustion is more complete 
and efficient. So compression can be raised 
without raising the octane of the fuel needed 
to achieve it. 

Increased compression means better 
throttle response. With no penalty in fuel 
economy. Together they result in a sub- 


Saabs range in price from $11,850 for the 900 3-door, 5-speed to $18,620 for the 16-valve Turbo: 4-« 


Appointments Group option, which includes: leather upholstery. fog lights, ¢ 
trip length and weather, 


electric sunroof, at o 


stantial increase in driving enjoyment. 

Intercooling lowers the temperature of 
the air mass compressed by the turbocharger. 
Which means boost can be increased (it has) 
and, along with it, power (it has too). 

The intercooling and 16-valve head com- 
bine to produce the kind of mid-range torque 
you may remember from the halcyon days 
of the muscle car. But harnessed to be of 
maximum practical advantage in a real world. 

How to put power to its best use. 

Saab thinks other things should precede 
power before it can be put to responsible 
uses. First, you should build a body that is 
not only ngid, but safe. 


cost. Saab 5-speed 16-valve Turbo; 19 EPA estimated city mpg, 2% 


The brakes should be more than equal 
to the power they're meant to hold in check. 
Four-wheel disc brakes. 

Steering should be precise, channeling 
power towards its proper course. And power 
should be transmitted through the front 
wheels, where it can do the most practical 
good. 

Of course, if you look for them, you will 
find more powerful cars on the market. 

But none that use their power so wisely 
or as well. 


The most intelligent car ever built. 


eed. Manufacturers suggested retail prices, not including taxes, license, frewht, dealer changes or options, Turbo models are also available with the Exclusive 
5 estimated highway mpg. Use estimated mpg for comparison only. Mileage vanes with speed, 


Mantle 
For more than just the score, 
listen to Art Rust, Jr., Steve 
Malzberg and Steve Albert, 
and catch every 
Yankee Game on 


BY WABC'\R.\01077AM 


)STORES { ANON 
. eee : : 
SENTRY (@#iAutoCare) Motorcraft NM 
Quality Parts FOOD STORES 


Broadcasters 


BILL WHITE 

Having shown his smarts on the play- 
ing field for 13 major league seasons, 
Bill White has continued to do the 
same in the Yankees broadcast booth 
for the past 15 campaigns. Bill’s in- 
sight and frankness make it a treat for 
any Yankees fan listening on the air 
waves or watching the game on televi- 
sion. Having a Bill White in the booth 
guarantees a well reported game. 


PHIL RIZZUTO 

The one and only ‘Scooter,’ the 
greatest shortstop in Yankees history, 
is in his 29th season of giving listeners 
the inside word on the Bronx 
Bombers. Phil’s outgoing personality 
and lively banter haye spiced up 
Yankees broadcasts since he started 
the job after ending his fantastic play- | 
ing career. He never rests while at 
work and that dedication shows dur- 
ing broadcasts. Simply put, the 
Scooter in the booth means fun 

for the fans. 


MEL ALLEN 

A living legend among broadcasters, 
Mel Allen returns for his seventh 
season with SportsChannel—the 
Yankees pay cable television carrier. 
The “Voice of the Yankees” from 1946 
through 1964, Mel has long been 
recognized as one of the nation’s top 
broadcasters. He is a member of Base- 
ball’s Hall of Fame, the National 
Broadcasters Association Hall of Fame 
and the Radio Hall of Fame. 


[__]tHomeGames [|] Road Games 


§—4:05p.m. ({—TwiNiteDH (—NightGame H — Holiday 
*-1:00p.m. +—7:00p.m. C—CableTV 8 — Senior Citizens 
Night Games — 8 p.m. @ — Promotion Dates 

Home Starting Times: Single Day Games — 2 p.m. 

YANKEE STADIUM (gate 4) Open Mon. thru Sun. 9-5 

Advance sales also open during all home games and one hour 

after completion of games. 


©1985 NEW YORK YANKEES 


@RTICK: ‘=F ‘for phone order or 


outlet information, call 
(212) or (516) 888-9000 


WPIVORLD 


$9.75 
-. $8.25 


Single Day Games. . . .2:00 pm 

Doubleheaders and Weekday 
Day Games ....... 1:00 pm 

NightGames........ 8:00 pm 


"Sold 2 hrs. before game time unless otherwise announced. 


FRANK MESSER 

Having been in the broadcast business 
for 31 years you’d think Frank Messer 
would be tired of sitting behind a 
microphone, but nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Frank’s bubbly en- 
thusiasm seems to grow more each 
year. This is Frank’s 18th season with 
the Yankees after having spent four 

| years with the Baltimore Orioles. His 
eagerness to inform listeners and 
viewers remains second to none. 


JOHN GORDON 
After only three years in the Yankees 
radio booth, John Gordon has gained 
the respect and admiration of many 
listeners. John is a well informed pro- 
fessional who tells fans everything 
they need to know and then some. Off 
the air, John is always digging up new 
information on the Yankees to pass on 
to listeners. Again this year, John will 
| host the Yankees Magazine Pre-Game 
Show before each Yankees broadcast. 


SPENCER ROSS 

The newest member of the Yankees 
broadcasting team is Spencer Ross. 
Spencer is no stranger to New York 
listeners, having been heard regularly 
in the metropolitan area since 1967. 
The Brooklyn native has covered 
games for virtually every team in New 
York and now he brings his baseball 
expertise to the Bronx. 


LISTEN TO THE 
YANKEES ON 


WABC TALK 
RADIO77AM Alive 


BY MAIL—Make check or money order payable to New York 
Yankees and mail to Ticket Director, Yankee Stadium, Bronx, NY. 
10451 (add $1.00 to total order for mailing and handling) 


For further information please call 212-293-6013 


7700 Courtney Campbell Causeway 
Tampa, Florida 33607 
Phone (813) 885-2541 
In Florida 1-(800) 282-0613 
ee Toll Free 1-(800) 237-7773 
(Out of State) 


plus the pride of individuality that will make your _ 


‘| ousine service, sandy beach, swimming in the 


Trader Restaurant and Lounge. Conveniently 


Airport and downtown Tampa. 


picrbreaaes Bay Harbor Inn. 
Tampa’s only luxury ‘beachfront 
==! resort hotel is a refreshing return to 
§ personal service and a reflection of your good 
taste. Here, you find all the luxuries yeu expect, 


business or personal ‘visit here a rare pleasure: i 
Enjoy the convenience of our airport lim- 


bayside heated pool, tennis, fishing or sailing on 
_ the’sparkling bay waters and gourmet waterfront 
_ dining and entertainment at the fabulous Yankee 


located minutes from Tampa International 


Next time, pamper yourself. At Steinbrenner's 
Bay Harbor Inn. i Meeting and banquet facilities available 


Steinbrenner: Ss “_ for groups up to 225. 
MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED ¥ 
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© 1985 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc 


Be selfish 

for a change. 
Climb into this 
swift 2-seater 
and feel the 

power that surges 

from its racetrack- 

proven TC-16 

engine. This 4-valve- 
per-cylinder Electronically Fuel 
Injected Twin Cam can fly you 
from 0-60 in 8 seconds. Flat. 

Hold the leather-wrapped 
tilt steering wheel, find a corner, 
take it and discover how this low- 
center-of-gravity beauty holds 
the road. And watch the tachom- 
eter redline, redline, at 7,500 rpms. 

Its mid-engine design, cou- 
pled with rack-and-pinion steering, 
four-wheel fully independent 
suspension with front and rear sta- 


bilizer bars and gas-filled shocks 
provide outstanding responsive- 
ness and control. 


Its lateral acceleration of .85g, 


along with high performance 

185 x 6OHRI4 steel belted radials 
on special light alloy wheels com- 
bine to deliver superb cornering. 


ss = 


155% 
~~ 
~~ 
For precision stopping: 4-wheel 
disc brakes with ventilated front 

rotors. 
Nothing gets in the way of 
your fun in the cockpit, either. 


Full instrumentation and a close- 
ratio 5-speed transmission let 


OH WHATA FEELING! 


you read gauges and shift gears 
about as quick as you can blink. 

Settle into the body-gripping 
7-way adjustable driver's Sport 
Seat. Listen to an AM/FM/MPX 
stereo system that'll floor you. 

Let challenging curves 
and nonstop straightaways : 
come at you. In MR2 the 
fun is back—without 
sacrificing Toyota 
dependability or 
affordability. 

You knew your @ 
turn was coming. 


BUCKLE UP—IT’S A GOOD FEELING! 


INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW MR2. 
TOYOTAS I6-VALVE MID-ENGINE SPORTS CAR. 
THE FUN IS BACK! 


